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Photo by Eva Luoma 
We have to help each feel a participant in society 
with pride in its achievements and a stake in its future. 


Iv 1s TIME THAT WE, AS BELIEVERS IN DEMOCRACY, DID SOME BASIC AND 
serious thinking about discipline. | 
No country can function or survive unless it can secure personal 
sacrifices from its citizens. A society in which no one is willing to 
make sacrifices for his fellow members, where everyone thinks of his 
rights and no one thinks of his obligations, is already dead and easy 
prey for the barbarians. Discipline is the means by which individuals 
are brought to subordinate their goals to the needs of the group and 
do what is necessary for the good of all. 
The traditional ways of securing discipline are by love and by fear. 
People sacrifice for the people they love, even when no one is looking. | 
Fear works too, but not as well because it only works while someone 
who cares is looking. 


Si. 
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Our society has reached a critical stage where it cannot use fear as 
a disciplinary force and does not know how to use love on the scale 
that is needed. The successful use of fear in discipline requires the 
presence of a taskmaster with a whip or an officer with a pistol. Belief 
in democracy and the essential rights of the individual make extreme 
measures impossible because they are a denial of the values our society 
stands for. In our society the taskmaster has lost his whip. 

Furthermore, in an increasing number of situations it is not pos- 
sible to have a taskmaster at all. Specialization of skills on the scale 
now practiced makes effective supervision impossible because the spe- 
cialist knows more about his work than the supervisor. Even more im- 
portant, the mechanization and specialization of industry and the in- 
creased fire-power and striking radius of modern armies have scattered 
workers and soldiers so far in space that they are less and less under 
direct observations by superiors or by the people their actions will 
affect. The organization of modern industry and the anonymity of 
modern cities insure that, most of the time, no one who cares is looking. 
This removes fear as an effective means of motivation. But as the 
society becomes so complex and so highly integrated that the failure of 
one mechanic, one machine tender, one small parts inspector, or one 
congressman to meet his obligations can cause the death of hundreds 
or thousands of people the need for discipline is greater than ever. 
But it has to be a discipline that works when no one is looking. 

The only motive for this kind of self-discipline is love. But love 
and responsibility for people we have never seen do not come naturally. 


They come from a deep sense of identification with the society and its © 
members and a personal conviction of the individual that he is of value 


and that what he does makes a difference, that his actions affect the 
whole world for better or for worse. 

If we, as teachers, are to assist in the development of a type of 
discipline which will be effective in America we shall have to pay par- 
ticular attention to two things. 

1. We shall have to avoid anything which causes the child to feel 
that he is an outsider and do everything within reason to help him feel 
that he is a participant in society with pride in its achievements and a 
stake in its future. 

2. We shall have to do more than we have done to help the child 
respect his potentialities and his talents, to discover that he has some- 
thing to give to the world and that what he does makes a difference. 


SomE sOcIOLOGISTS TELL US THAT, LOST IN THE CROWD, INDIVIDUALS 
are tending more and more to say “they” instead of “we” when they 
refer to society. It may be a near thing. Our society and our civiliza- 
tion may fall like all the others before them and the values we cherish 
may vanish from the earth. But they do not have to. And, win or lose, 
what we teachers do will make a difference—Donatp Snyce, profes- 
ri of psychology, State University of New York, Teachers College, 
swego. 
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By L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


How Children Develop Discipline 


Discipline is a quality of the internal self-organization and control 
which every individual develops according to his perception—but per- 


haps not according to others. 


What goes on inside the child is more 


important in determining what he becomes than what is demanded, 
seen, and accepted by others in his overt acts. 


Epucartors AND LAYMEN DISAGREE 
among themselves and with each other 
on the meaning of discipline. When 
pushed to locate the common ground 
they will generally agree that discipline 
is quality in a child’s behavior. Every 
child wants, strives for, and must have 
this quality in his behavior if he is to 
grow into a normal mature adult. But 
his conception of quality is usually quite 
different from that of his elders. So dif_i- 
culties centered around the word disci- 
pline arise from differing viewpoints as 
to the meaning of quality in behavior. 
Obviously an issue with a long history 
and wide present effects has no simple 
unique answer. Each person—adult or 
child—deals with it in his own way ac- 
cording to his perception of the situation. 
I will discuss the problem under two 
general headings. 

1. What is the quality called disci- 
pline which is supposed to appear in a 
child’s behavior? 

2. How does the method by which 
the child acquires this quality affect his 
actions? 


What Is the Quality Called Discipline? 


The behavior of any person—adult or 
child—is usually examined from one of 
two positions. The first, or traditional 





L. Thomas Hopkins is professor of education 
emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 
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one, is as an observer of the actions of 
another. The parent watches the behavior 
of the child in the home, the teacher 
observes it in various activities of the 
school, each child observes that of others 
within his various groups. The observer 
operates on three assumptions: (1) the 
other person can and will show the dis- 
ciplined quality in his actions, (2) the 
observer is able to detect this quality, 
and (3) the action must approach stand- 
ards set by or acceptable to the observer 
to meet his concept of quality. All of 
these are of doubtful validity. 

The second and more recent viewpoint 
is to examine behavior from the stand- 
point of the behaver to discover the 
meaning of the action to him. Behavior 
has both internal and external or covert 
and overt aspects. The internal meaning 
is developed prior to, during and after 
the overt action. This is broader, deeper, 
and more personal than the part which 
the behaver externalizes. But he must 
bring his meanings into overt action in 
order to obtain the interaction from 
others. which is so necessary for their 
clarification. How much of his meaning 
he keeps to himself and what parts he 
externalizes depend upon his perception 
of the external environment. If people 
are sympathetic and want to help him, 
his behavior shows the deeper concepts 
that are really himself. If people are 
unsympathetic and want to judge him by 
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their standards, his behavior is what they 
will accept for he keeps his innermost 
feelings to himself. 

So what a behavior means to an ob- 
server is not what it means to the behaver 
since there is no direct correspondence 
between the real internal concept and the 
overt action. If discipline is a quality in 
behavior, whose concept of quality shall 
prevail— that of the performer who 
knows what he exemplified in it or that 
of the observer who fails to find what he 
will accept? 

The chief difference between the two 
positions lies in who shall control the be- 
havior. Does or should the adult observer 
so control the behavior of children that 
he can see in it what he desires from 
his viewpoint? Does or should the child 
so control his behavior that he can see 
in it the real struggles of his developing 
self so that he can clarify and improve 
his inner meanings? 

Those who believe in adult control 
expect the child in the early years to do 
immediately what he is told to do on 
direct request or orders without showing 
in his external behavior any evidence of 
internal emotional tension or resistance 
to the demand. Adults judge directly the 
observed act, disregarding the internal 
aspects—for to them quality lies in com- 
pliance with the desired response. When 
the child can no longer contain the in- 
ternal aspects and releases them at in- 
opportune times, as in a temper tantrum 
before important family guests, the par- 
ents begin to see the importance of his 
internal reactions to their external de- 
sires. 

This direct external control of the 
child’s behavior is carried on both in the 
home and in the school. But the school 
has also an indirect means of shaping 
behavior through the order and arrange- 
ment of subject matter or other system- 


atic bodies of knowledge. The child 
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enters an institution organized as a lad- 
der on each rung of which he finds in- 
creasing demands for and control by the 
“discipline of knowledge.” These re- 
quirements are set by adults who believe, 
from their observer viewpoint, that they 
are for his best development. So the child 
is taught the three R’s in the accepted 
form and to the satisfaction of the teacher 
or other adults. In high school and col- 
lege he studies more advanced subjects 
which are now called disciplines in an- 
ticipation of what they are supposed to 
do to his behavior. 

Whether the external control be by 
personal contact cr organized bodies of 
knowledge, the underlying assumption 
is that the child disciplines himself and 
his external actions by a standard super- 
ior to anything which he can formulate. 
He will take into himself as the inner 
aspects of his behavior the values attri- 
buted to the desired responses by his 
outside controllers. As he becomes organ- 
ized inside by these personal and knowl- 
edge patterns, he will show the desired 
quality in his overt actions. Thus will he 
become disciplined. By learning to act in 
childhood according to these adult stand- 
ards, he will not depart from them in 
later years. From this viewpoint many 
adults hold that they do and should de- 
termine the organization of the child’s 
behavior. 

Parents and teachers who take the 
more modern position hold that each 
child does, should, and always will de- 
termine his own behavior. While the 
adult may demand and the child may 
give him what he wants to remove the 
pressure, the important aspect of be- 
havior is his covert meaning, feeling, 
or value which is not open to outside 
observation. This cannot be controlled 
by the adult. And what he sees and ac- 
cepts is what he becomes. 

Regardless of the viewpoint of disci- 
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pline held by adults, every child is con- 
stantly trying to: 

e recognize, understand, and face the life 
situations which disturb him as he sees and 
feels them; 

e select. evaluate, and focus past behaviors 
directly upon the center of the situation as 
he sees it at the moment: 

e make as thoughtfully as possible the de- 
cisions necessary to control the situation in 
the direction of his own self-enhancement, 
creating the new meanings and _ behaviors 
wherever necessary : 

e accept the consequences of his actions as 
he sees them. He will study them in relation 
to himself and others and will draw conclu- 
sions for future action which he believes are 
more valuable than those of the past. 


To some degree, each child must take 
these measures to improve his experi- 
ences since they are necessary to build 
up his own integrity. Each holds inside 
many more significant meanings than he 
reveals to the outside world. He has 
selected, evaluated, and placed them in 
a creative order which is his logic of 
his experience. This is his own unique 
arrangement which is unlike that of any 
other person living or dead. This logic of 
his experience is his own self-discipline. 
It is his guarantee to himself that he will 
be able to focus his experience directly 
in new life situations. The great problem 
is whether he can achieve this internal 
control more adequately when he tries 
to conform externally to the demands 
of adults or when adults help him to 
understand the measures he will nor- 
mally take to improve his experiences. 


What Difference What Method? 
What difference does the method by 


which the child acquires his internal dis- 
cipline make to him and to others? Those 
who believe in external control want the 
child to organize himself around a course 
of action which they (the adults) intro- 
duce at the beginning of his experiences 
to circumscribe his movement and there- 
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by regulate his behavior. These adults 
limit the child’s activity to the direction 
and patterns which they accept. Each 


year he accumulates more of these 
specific organizations, sometimes called 
habits and skills, until they possess him 
or become his tendencies to action. 
Adults justify this control since they 
selected for the child only those pat- 
terns which would be desirable for him 
in later life. With this basis of stability, 
he is free to make his own decisions for 
action in areas where these habits do not 
apply. The defect is that the method used 
in his early training has robbed him of 
the desire to make decisions and has not 
taught him how to make them intelli- 
gently when the desire is present. 

The other group believes that internal 
self-discipline does and should operate 
at the beginning of the earliest experi- 
ences, to be nourished, expanded, and in- 
telligently refined with the aid of sym- 
pathetic, understanding parents and 
teachers. It starts with the child’s auto- 
nomic responses to his environment long 
before conscious action appears. He must 
accept emotionally his early interactions. 
Through them he must feel wanted, 
secure, at home, or at ease with his out- 
side world. 

When evidence of conscious relation- 
ship appears, parents have two responsi- 
bilities. One is to continue to teach the 
child simple responses necessary to liv- 
ing such as food and health habits, but 
always on a level of his acceptance. 
The other is that they must help him 
make intelligent decisions on all of his 
big life situations. They do this by en- 
couraging him to broaden and deepen 
his experience, by allowing his decisions 
to emerge as he moves into it, by show- 
ing him how to test them in action, by 
encouraging him not to regret previous 
decisions but to use them as a basis for 
better behaviors in the present. He will 
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gradually learn that a judgment is the 
best decision he can make at the mo- 
ment, that he should modify it when 
better evidence is available, that he 
should always search for such evidence, 


‘and that his stability comes from his 


process of inquiry, not the particular de- 
cisions made in any life situation. In 
later years he will have a sturdy self 
formulated by evaluating his many pre- 
vious decisions in an environment which 
recognizes and supports his right to do 
this. He has both a willingness and a 
process of inquiry through which to 
make decisions plus an action knowledge 
of how to test them. He is free to make 
his adult judgments in ever widening 
areas of experience, but his freedom has 
a different quality through this process 
than through that controlled externally 
by adults. So the method by which he 
develops his internal self-organization 
has a profound effect upon his area of 
freedom and how he uses it. He must 
learn how to make judgments intelli- 
gently as a child in order to make them 
intelligently as an adult. 


Tue scoot CONDITIONS WHICH HELP 
a child develop his internal self-disci- 
pline are those which produce thought- 
ful, deliberative learning. The child must 
study his own experiences with other 
children under the guidance of a sym- 


pathetic teacher. He must make all of the 
major decisions which go with learning 
how to select, plan, and evaluate his ac- 
tivities with other members of the group. 
He sees his behavior as it affects him and 
others. He discovers that modifying feel- 
ings is as important in getting along with 
his peers as learning to read. He knows 
that he must make over in himself the 
external subjects which surround him 
and he feels free to tell the teacher what 
are his internal responses to them. The 
three R’s are his friends who help him 
understand himself and are the means 
by which he can communicate better 
with others. Each child gets acquainted 
with them at his own rate to achieve his 
own unique purposes and organization. 
Above all he must have school condi- 
tions where he feels at home with people, 
where everyone has acceptance, status, 
belongingness, where each child accepts 
his experience as the best he has, but 
works with others to broaden, deepen, 
and build himself up in it. He sees his 
world as the interaction of people who 
are now and always will be the greatest 
single external factor in what he will be- 
come. When this interactive process goes 
on in a climate of sympathetic encour- 
agement and deep understanding of be- 
havior, each child can develop the in- 
ternal self-discipline which can free him 
to higher levels of self-development. 


Child Eyes 


Eyes of children 
Fringed with light. 
Like flowers that bloom 
In the quiet of night. 
Open and eager 

Gentle and gay, 
Knowing eyes 

Clear as the day. 


Some eyes are steady 
Wanting to know, 
Some eyes are dancing 
Like elves on tip-toe, 
Some eyes are gentle 
Thoughtful and grey, 
Some eyes are merry 
And twinkle all day! 


—BetTtTy G. MELICHAR 
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Firmer Boundaries 


By INA K. DILLON 


for Greater Freedom 


Most of us willingly accept limits to our free- 
dom because without them no one could be 
safely free. Because we accept them we are 
relatively free. How do we help children grow 
in this concept of freedom? Ina K. Dillon is 
a clinical psychologist, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A vERSON WHO LOVES MUSIC WILL PROB- 
ably find himself at times in the com- 
pany of those who produce it or of those 
who use their means to promote it. 
I once found myself in a_ uniquely 
equipped music room. In it were a harp- 
sichord, a spinet, and a grand piano. 
There were stringed instruments, wind 
instruments, and a fairly complete li- 
brary of music written for all of these 
instruments. On the walls hung pictures 
of Bach, Brahms, Beethoven, and other 
musicians. My hostess said, “Please 
make yourself at home. The room is 
soundproof and you are perfectly free 
to use anything in the room as much 
or as long as you wish.” So far as she 
was concerned I was free to use her 
musical facilities. Still I was not free to 
do so. I could not produce real music on 
a single instrument there. Freedom at 
the keyboard results from long hours 
of training the eye, the ear, the fingers. 
Musical freedom is the result of musical 
discipline. I did not have it. 

There was once a group of hardy set- 
tlers in a new world bent upon escape 
from tyranny to freedom. They worked 
and prayed and fought for the greatest 
possible freedom for the individual, and 
for the state, as opposed to a strong fed- 
eral government. After many years of 
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creative effort and war, they settled for 
enough federal control; enough sacri- 
fice of individual and state freedom to 
insure its survival. This experiment is in 
its second hundred years now and the 
balance between freedom and control has 
not yet been found. More discipline 
through experience with democracy will 
be required. 

A ten-year-old only child had been 
reared in an isolated rural area. Her 
mother had once been a teacher, and 
with the help of Calvert had done a 
wonderful job of the child’s education. 
She had not, however, been able to sat- 
isfy the child’s need for schools or for 
play experiences with other children. 
The child was taken for a time to live 
with her aunt who provided many such 
experiences including a gay party. Fif- 
teen boys and girls her own age were 
invited. She was a polite little girl, but 
a shy onlooker at her own party. She 
could not play the games. Neither could 
she use the apparatus on the nearby play- 
ground where they went to play. She was 
glad when the party was over and glad 
to return to her parents on the farm. 
There she revealed that her visit had not 
been a very happy experience. She had 
not stayed long enough to acquire the 
skills, the disciplines involved. 


Gradually and Through Experience 


Freedom with people, like freedom 
with musical instruments or self-govern- 
ment, must be acquired gradually by 
way of experience. It is an inside job. 
One needs strength, adequacy, and dis- 
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cipline to cope with freedom. It consti- 
tutes a real responsibility to the poten- 
tially responsible. In the hands of others 
it is a menace, both personal and social. 
Like intelligence or money or physical 
strength, the value of freedom depends 
upon one’s ability and disposition to use 
it for the achievement of personally 
satisfying and socially acceptable goals. 

Freedom develops best within safe 
boundaries. These outer boundaries are 
needed until their firm support has be- 
come part and parcel of the self. One 
needs control from without until he has 
developed enough inner sturdiness and 
skill for self-control. Therefore sup- 
portive boundaries and satisfying prac- 
tice in self-control must be a consistent 
part of child guidance, not one now and 
the other then. but the two consistently 
together. 

Modern living has produced materials 
and experiences so rapidly and in such 
quantities that life for children and for 
adults alike is weighed down by this 
abundance of toys, lessons of all kinds, 
radios, movies, parties, television pro- 
grams, and on and on. These come so 
fast and in such amounts that selectivity, 
self-confidence. and self-respect are at 
times unable to grow deep enough and 
strong enough to support the superstruc- 
ture. The tree of life may become bent, 
lopsided, or broken by reason of the 
abundance of freedom not grown into. 

H. E. Fosdick, in Twelve Tests of 
Character, 1931, speaks of pitching a 
tent. He savs that if you keep on length- 
ening the ropes which attach a tent to the 
earth but neglect to strengthen the stakes 
which hold it, the tent may achieve lib- 
erty but not tenthood. A tent is not a 
tent when it is liberated from the earth. 
It is only a canvas flapping in the breeze. 
Longer ropes demand stronger stakes. 
Increased freedom calls for firmer 
boundaries. 
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Ii is not freedom from musical in- 
struments, or from government, or from 
civilization, or from the earth, or from 
winds that we want, but freedom in, with, 
and among these. When a tent has so 
much liberty that it is only “canvas flap- ' 
ping in the wind,” or a man-child so 
much that he is lonely, confused, inade- 
quate, or rebellious, firm supportive 
limits are needed. Limits can be extended 
as he gains in sturdiness and skill. 


Basic Needs Are Important 


Children cannot achieve sturdy self- 
hood apart from the fulfillment of cer- 
tain basic needs. Parents and teachers 
play a vital service in the lives of grow- 
ing children in meeting growth-needs 
within supportive boundaries. The par- 
ent and teacher will recognize the child’s 
physical needs for right food, water, sun, 
rest, and exercise in right amounts and 
provide these for the child while by the 
gradual processes of habit, knowledge, 
and appreciation he learns to provide 
them for himself. This of course takes 
time. 

The parent and teacher will recognize 
the child’s basic social needs, to be of 
service to others and to receive appreci- 
ative recognition for that service. They 
will also provide an example of such 
service for him along with the opportu- 
nity to render small but gradually in- 
creasing services to those who are near 
him. As parents and teachers express 
appreciation of these childish contribu- 
tions and give recognition to their chil- 
dren as contributors to the family or 
group, the children will take increasing 
satisfaction in belonging to, and in being 
responsible to their family, school, and 
society. 

Teachers and parents will recognize 
and satisfy the child’s emotional need 
to be loved for his own sake whether 
such love is deserved or not, while help- 
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ing him gradually to win a place in the 
affections of relatives, friends, school- 
mates, and neighbors by deserving it. 
In these and other areas of life the child 
is at first completely dependent; bound 
by his own inadequacy. He is com- 
pletely undisciplined, irresponsible, un- 
free. By a series of progressive approxi- 
mations, that is to say, by imperfect 
experiences, carefully graded and wisely 
encouraged, the child moves out from this 
complete dependence toward adult inde- 
pendence, from infantile lack of control 
toward self-control, from completely 
irresponsible dependence to relative com- 
petence and freedom. 

“If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to be done” perhaps 
there would be in life for us all more 
joy, success, and freedom; or is it in 
learning to do that these are found and 
developed? Making controlled freedom 
a reality in the experience of any given 
individual or group will be a lifelong 
process and never (in this life at least) 
is it fully realized. We want and can 
have more of it for our children and for 
ourselves than is usually experienced. 


How Can We Help the Child? 


We recognize complete know-how— 
complete skill in guiding our children— 
is a long range goal never to be fully 
realized. The endless struggle, either 
verbal or physical, over who is to be boss, 
has been tried long enough. The most that 
we can gain from such a struggle is the 
strength to resist authority. At worst 
it may be a crushing procedure. 

Standing over the developing child 
to tell him what to do, how to do it and 
when to do it, will develop dependence, 
confusion or rebellion depending upon 
the nature and strength of the child’s 
personality. Who then will direct him 
when we are gone? Or who will reinstate 


the rebel? 
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Protecting the child from the demands 
of life is also worse than futile. By this 
method we spare him problems, learning, 
adequacy, and freedom. We keep him a 
dependent infant to the extent that we 
succeed. The worst of all bad methods 
is the adding of blame to failure in the 
case of mistakes already made. 

Evasion may be a valuable momentary 
device in situations that can be better 
left to time and to the child’s resources, 
but it is a very poor long-range method. 
By continued evasion we abandon our 
leadership and our responsibility to 
someone else or to chance. Parents and 
teachers have by reason of the very fact 
that they are parents and teachers, a 
responsibility for guiding their children 
toward self-controlled responsible free- 
dom. 

Nothing can take the place of courage, 
self-confidence, and creative intelligence 
on the part of those in charge of growing 
children. It is sometimes thought that 
we used to be, or at least we once seemed 
to be, more confident than we are today. 
It was once sufficient to say, “People 
won't like you if you act like that!” 
Today’s child retorts, “Which people?” 
He comes close to more people. He sees 
that individuals differ in their views and 
practices. We used to be able to say, 
“That is bad! 
day’s child responds, “The president of 
the Rotary Club does it” or “Who says 
it is bad? Mr. lets Bill do it. 
Uncle Joe says it’s OK.” 

The simple old way of dividing one’s 
life-space into two parts, good or bad 





with a clear line between them, has been | 


taken away from us. We are aware of 
grays as well as black and white. 

Though it is difficult or even im- 
possible to say what may be right or 
wrong, it is clear today as in the past, 
that there are some things that we may 
not do. They are positively forbidden. 
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There are also some matters regarding 
which we may have fairly complete free- 
dom so long as we are willing to bear the 
consequences of that freedom. I may 
not kill my neighbor, take his goods, 
destroy the Federal currency, or betray 
my country to its enemy. These things 
and others I may not do and still remain 
at large. 

Most of us willingly accept these limits 
to our freedom because without them no 
one could be safely free. Because we 
accept them, we are relatively free. We 
are firmly bounded by accepted law and 
law enforcement, and we live quite freely 
within these boundaries. At the other 
extreme I am quite free to choose my 
style of haircut, dress or dinner service; 
to worship God or not to worship; fo eat 
fruit or to leave it. 

Between these two extremes there are 
many ways in which I may be relatively 
free and relatively responsible; in which 
I may experiment with freedom. In 
American life, as we live it today, for- 
tunately the largest area of an individ- 
ual’s life space lies between these two- 
extremes. This large middle-ground is 
an area of relative freedom to live and 
learn and to adjust to others who are 
living and learning. Here it is that we 
face alternatives involving choice. In 
this area we are free to make our choices 
in terms of personal values, or of group 
values which are also freely chosen. 

Since life is like this, it makes sense 
that children from the start have experi- 
ences that will prepare them for it. These 
learning experiences in childhood will 
be largely gained through play and play- 
things shared with others. Playthings 
and play experiences not only do much 
to prepare children for life but they can 
be a means of good creative living here 
and now. 

Every child needs some playthings that 
are his very own with which he may do 
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exactly as he pleases, and for which 
doing he will take the consequences. If 
he cuts the ears off his toy rabbit, he has 
a rabbit without ears, not a new one, and 
no harsh words, just a rabbit without 
Consequences should be pointed 
out to him if he gives enough advance 
notice of his plan, but I would not forbid, 
or nag. or soon replace the objects. These 
should be things he could safely deprive 
himself of by way of their destruction. 
These are the things with which he learns 
among other things the meaning of free- 
dom and the fact that freedom is as good 
as the use we make of it and that it is 
inevitably related to consequences. It 
would of course be ridiculous to let a 
child mutilate his clothes and go in rags. 
It would be unfair to let him destroy 
furniture and live in a wreck. It would 
be more than unfair to let him destroy 
books and do without them. Therefore 
every child sliould have from the start 
some things that he is taught to respect 
and to protect. 

Good books, appropriate clothes, and 
a dollar bill are his only to use, to enjoy, 
to care for, and to share. These things 
and others belong to the culture as well 
as to the individual). Parents and teachers 
also are required by the culture to respect 
objects in this group. By their example 
and consistent training they usually suc- 
ceed in conveying to their children the 
fact that there are limits to one’s freedom 
regardless of age. These limits will vary 
with the time and the place, but the ex- 
istence of such limits must be universally 
recognized. 


ears. 


Area for Learning and Freedom 


Between the two extremes of complete 
freedom and rigid control lies an area 
for learning, an area of relative freedom. 
It is the largest area of a child’s life space 
in America and therefore a large pro- 
portion of children’s possessions and ex- 
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periences should meet its learning needs. 


This is the area for trial and error and. 


success, for challenge, for creativity, for 
choice. 

Paints, clay, wood, homemaking toys, 
and all such items would serve this pur- 
pose. Sometimes they will overlap with 
other areas, meeting other needs as well. 
Earth, water, kitchen utensils, and count- 
less materials for learning would also 
qualify as creative tools with which one 
may sometitmes be quite free. With these 
materials children construct and destroy. 
This destruction is like wiping the prob- 
lem off a slate so they may try to solve 
it in a new and better way. They may 
paint a picture, call it bad and throw it 
in the basket. They may paint another 
and pin it on the wall until it too has been 
outgrown. This is growth. They may 
build a tower that will fall, instead of 
being surrounded with so much teaching, 
so much guarding that it seems better 
not to build at all. They may have need 
to build one that will topple. The top- 
pling does no harm. It could challenge 
them to find a way to make one stand, or 
they may be building just to see a tower 
topple. 

Freedom of imagination and freedom 
with materials are necessary in this type 
of experience. Failure to make a suc- 
cess in play—as parents and teachers see 
success—harms children far less than 
does the feeling of fear or of disgrace 
which we build in them through our deep 
concern and over-teaching. Children will 
try again and again, learning to do better, 
and learning perseverance, if that trying 
is not made disgraceful and corroding by 
adults who regard the child as somehow 


falling short because he fails to perform 
according to some standard within the 
parent’s mind. Healthy children can 
safely fail and try again, but few human 
beings at any age can bear to be thought 
of as failures. If our respect for the cre- 
ative self within the growing child is deep 
and sincere we may on occasion give a 
little help to insure success, but oh, so 
little. What he needs is support and 
guidance in relation to materials and 
people within firm but expanding bound- 
aries. 

The inner strength required for wise, 
enlarging use of freedom develops best 
in an emotional climate warm enough for 
survival but cool enough to be invigo- 
rating. This too is a relative thing. It is 
neither all permissive nor all directed, 


neither all sunshine nor all stormy. Just . 


as the length of the rope will depend 
upon the strength of the stake in pitching 
a tent, and as the need for a curb on the 
growing tree will depend upon the depth 
of its root and the amount of wind and 
superstructure, so the support and shel- 
ter needed in one’s emotional climate will 
depend upon the sturdiness of the child 
and the stresses to which he is subjected. 

Guiding a child toward greater free- 
dom is a task for adults who are them- 
selves reasonably confident and responsi- 
bly free. We have said that to be free is 
to be firmly tied to something or to be 
firmly bounded, but that something to 
which one is tied or by which one is 
bounded must be conducive to growth 
and to continuous liberation. This is true 
of the persons who bound one’s freedom 
as well as of the other boundaries of the 
child’s environment. 


Discie.ine IS A PRODUCT, AN OUTCOME, AN ACHIEVEMENT, NOT SOME- 
thing applied from without. All genuine education terminates in 
discipline, but it proceeds by engaging the mind in activities worth 
while for their own sake.—Joun Dewey. 
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By CELIA BURNS STENDLER 


Group Ways in Discipline 


There is discipline in working in a group. Yet each individual work- 
ing with children must be sure that group control is tied to democratic 
goals or else it may be misused. This significant article has been pre- 
pared by Celia Burns Stendler, professor of education, University of 


Illinois, Champaign. 


Revotutionary CHANGES HAVE OC- 
curred in education over the past three 
decades and perhaps in no one area have 
the changes been as radical as in the area 
of discipline. From an era where chil- 
dren sat in silent rows working on indi- 
vidual assignments, where whispering or 
indeed any kind of social contact with 
other children was forbidden, where the 
teacher meted out reward and _ punish- 
ment with a firm swift hand, we have 
come to the place where small groups of 
children may meet together in commit- 
tees with or without the teacher, where 
friend may chat with friend as they work 
on a mural, where the teacher may dis- 
cuss discipline problems with the group 
and ask for their help in reaching so- 
lutions. 

These changes have come about partly 
because educators have been concerned 
about the role of education in a democ- 
racy. Since we are a democratic nation, 
it was reasoned that one of the goals of 
education should be to prepare pupils 
for democratic living. And with John 
Dewey’s help, the next step was to change 
the authoritarian rule of the school to 
one where children participated more 
actively in its control. This was to be 
accomplished by giving pupils more 
share in planning and evaluating possible 
behaviors within a framework of enough 
teacher-set limits to provide security for 


children. 
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Some Abuses of Group Control 


There have been some abuses of group 
control as it grew out of the concept of 
democratic education. Some teachers 
have equated democracy with voting and 
have assumed that settling problems by 
a show of hands rather than reasoned dis- 
cussion proved that they were being dem- 
ocratic. Some teachers left too many 
choices to the group so that children felt 
insecure by virtue of having to assume 
more responsibility for behavior than 
they were ready for. 

Consider the case of Miss Adams. Her 
sixth-grade class has been accustomed 
to waiting outside until 8:50 am before 
marching into the building. Now the 
school rules have relaxed and children 
may enter the school as early as 8:30. 
Miss Adams announces this to the class 
and at the same time points out that she 
will not be in the room at that time for 
the next week, as she has duties in another 
part of the building. She tells the chil- 
dren they may come in and work quietly 
until she gets there. 

Unfortunately for Miss Adams no 
limits other than “work quietly” have 
been set for the children. When she re- 
turns the first morning she finds the room 
in chaos—blackboards scribbled on, 
paint spilled, library table in a mess, 
and children chasing one another around 
the room. She quickly gets the group’s 
attention and announces that since they 
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are not ready for the privilege of coming 
in early, they will have to stay outside 
until 8:50 am when she will be free to 
supervise her own classroom. Miss 
Adams has failed to realize that children 
cannot be turned loose all of a sudden to 
assume responsibility for their behavior 
unless adequate controls have been set up. 

Mr. Bell’s approach to the problem 
is quite different. He makes the same 
announcement of early entrance to his 
sixth graders, but then he lays down the 
law. He tells them they are to work 
quietly in their seats and that the only 
excuse for a pupil’s leaving his seat 
would be to go to the pencil sharpener. 
He appoints pupil monitors to carry out 
his edict—one for cloakroom supervision 
and one for the classroom. 

Mr. Bell is quite proud of his system. 
He doesn’t have chaos when he returns, as 
does Miss Adams. But what he doesn’t 
realize is that Monitor Dick hands him 
a list of names which does not include 
any of his friends but which does list his 
enemies for even very minor infringe- 
ments of law. Monitor Ed, however, will 
retaliate when his turn comes. Eventually 
interpersonal hostilities build up and 
spill over into the playground activities; 
they come out in the toilet rooms and 
there are after-school difficulties. Mr. 
Bell sees no relationship between his 
methods of control and pupil behavior, 
but these relationships have been substan- 
tiated by research findings. We know for 
a certainty that Mr. Bell’s procedures 
will result in increased interpersonal 
hostilities which will come out when the 


children are free of Mr. Bell’s thumb. 


There Is a Happy Medium 


Between the extreme of Miss Adams 
who set no limits and Mr. Bell who left 
the children no room to wiggle lies a 
happy medium. We find this in the class- 
room where children play a large role in 
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setting standards for their own behavior. 
Instead of having teacher tell them exact- 
ly what they are to do the children help 
to define standards and to set goals and 
then they participate in evaluating their 
own behaviors. 

Let us look at Miss Campbell who, 
like Miss Adams, also wants her pupils 
to use the before-school time canstruc- 
tively. But in place of having the chil- 
dren come into the classroom without 
guidance, Miss Campbell raises the ques- 
tion as to what might .be appropriate 
activities and which ones inappropriate. 
Together the class sets up standards: 

We had better not use the blackboards be- 
cause they won’t be clean in time for school. 

Science experiments are OK but none that 
use fire. 

Those who listen to records ought to have 
a chairman to take charge of the machine and 
the records. 

Persons using the easel will have to allow 
a time to wash brushes before the final 

ell. 

Committees meeting before school will have 
to arrange for this ahead of time so all com- 
mittee members can be there. 


Not only did the class discuss what 
activities were appropriate for the before- 
school period but they also set up stand- 
ards for conduct. It was a pupil, not the 
teacher, who pointed out that they were a 
privileged group with respect to coming 
in early and that certain behaviors would 
“queer it” for everyone. They listed 
specific behaviors that would not be ac- 
ceptable during this unsupervised period. 

Things did not always go smoothly in 
Teacher Campbell’s classroom. There 
were days when she returned to find 
horseplay in progress and cleanup not 
completed. But she used these occasions 
for group evaluation of behaviors and 
for a restatement of acceptable standards. 
She did not abandon her method of group 
control for she realized its contribution 
to the development of social responsibili- 
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ty and self-direction. She also appreci- 
ated the fact that because her pupils had 
shared in setting the goals, they were 
making greater efforts to reach them than 
if she had dictated the goals to them. 


The Need for Democratic Goals 


By and large where group control has 
been tied to democratic goals the results 
have been happy ones. This has not al- 
ways been true when the group has been 
used as a disciplinary agent. As teachers 
relinquished some of their rewarding 
and punishing behaviors, they turned 
more and more to the group to reward 
and punish. Now when Teacher Taylor 
is reading to the class and Jimmy misbe- 
haves, the teacher may not scold Jimmy 
herself. Instead, she may stop reading, 
put down her book and say, “Boys and 
girls, someone is spoiling the story for 
us. I can’t continue while Jimmy is talk- 
ing. What shall we do, boys and girls, 
when someone spoils our story?” There- 
upon the group may show its disapproval 
of Jimmy’s behavior by suggesting ap 
propriate (or inappropriate) punish- 
ments or may otherwise punish Jimmy 
by laughing at his discomfiture. In effect, 
the group becomes the disciplinary agent 
rather than the teacher. 

Sometimes the group is used to re- 
ward a child. Teacher Yates may hold 
up a beautifully written paper for the 
class to see and say, “Boys and girls, this 
is Susie’s paper. What can we tell Susie 
about her paper?” Then the children 
praise the writing, the neatness, the mar- 
gins, and whatever else the teacher has 
been emphasizing in written work. Again 
it is the group rather than the teacher 
acting as socializing agent. 

There are certain dangers in these sit- 
uations which need to be examined. One 
is that when children are put in the posi- 
tion of being able to pass judgment on 
other children they may use this oppor- 
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tunity to give vent to underlying hostili- 
ties. Thus when the teacher asks the 
group to give their opinion of likeable 
Mike’s misconduct, only one pupil par- 
rots a halfhearted reply. But when un- 
popular Tom is singled out, the group 
has many nasty things to say. Children 
can be very cruel to other children; we 
ought to make the classroom a place 
where they practice kindness, not mean- 
ess, to one another. 

Another danger in use of the group 
to discipline is that it builds the group 
as a too-powerful socializing agency. 
When the teacher uses the group in this 
fashion what she says in effect to the class 
is, “The opinion of your peers is very 
important. Their approval is a good 
thing; their disapproval is bad.” 


Over-emphasis on Peer Approval? 


Within reasonable limits and _pro- 
vided the goals of the group are morally 
right, working for group approval is a 
desirable thing. But in America where 
both home and school have used the 
opinions of other children to discipline, 
peer approval becomes too important. 
Increasingly the child turns to his peers 
to get his values and to learn to behave. 
Twelve-year-old Mary demands lipstick 
because other girls are using it; 8-year- 
old Harry won’t wear snowpants because 
“the kids” will laugh at him; 9-year-old 
Mare can’t be seen riding his sister’s 
bicycle. We used to talk in develop- 
mental psychology about how important 
the peer group became at 9 or 10 years 
of age; now this trend is showing itself 
at even earlier years. This is not because 
of some innate urge to be interested in 
peers at 8 or 9 years of age, but because 
the child has been learning for several 
years that his peers are important; that 
their opinions matter. Behaving out of 
fear of group disapproval may produce 
dangerous conformity. We have given 
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some relatively innocuous examples of 
how children bow to their peer’s opinions, 
but some behaviors are not so harmless. 
If the values ot the gang happen to be 
amoral, delinquency may be the ap- 
proved way of behaving. And an indi- 
vidual member of the gang may be afraid 
of not going along because he cannot take 
peer disapproval. 

In a study of character and personality, 
Havighurst and Taba (Adolescent Char- 
acter and Personality, 1949) noted the 
lack of moral courage and the unwilling- 
ness of the adolescent to buck group 
opinion. They asked students to indicate 
their agreement or disagreement with 
items such as these: 

“A really fine person should avoid an un- 
popular political or social group.” 

“Young people can be forgiven for doing 
some things they know are wrong if other 
people are doing them, too.” 

Havighurst and Taba also presented 
students with problems such as these: 


“Judy admires Helen very much and wants 
to belong to the group that is often invited to 
Helen’s house. Once, while Judy is visiting 
Helen, with some other girls, Helen makes 
quite damaging remarks about Nancy. Judy 
knows Nancy only slightly, but she is sure 
the things Helen says are not true. She also 


knows that Helen gets angry easily when 
crossed and that Helen is not likely to invite 
her again if she offends her.” 

“What should Judy do?” 

By and large the investigators found 
that following the group. even into wrong- 
doing, is rather highly approved by ado- 


lescents. They found that “doubt and 
fear are expressed about any opinion or 
action, no matter how right. which is 
likely to arouse the displeasure of any 
person in authority or jeopardize one’s 
popularity with peers. There is hesitancy 
in raising questions of rightness and 
wrongness in criticizing peers, for fear 
of being regarded a prig.” 


Rarer THAN USING THE GROUP TO RE- 
ward conformity or punish non-conform- 
ity, we need to use group control in con- 
structive ways. Group ways in discipline 
can be positive. Goals which children 
have a part in setting they are more likely 
to want to reach. Standards which reflect 
pupil thinking and planning are more 
likely to elicit cooperation. And the proc- 
ess of arriving at standards and evalu- 
ating their own behaviors helps pupils 
slowly acquire a value-system more in 
harmony with our democratic ideals. 





Used by courtesy of Hank Ketcham. 
Copyright 1954 by Post-Hall Syn- 
dicate, Inc. 











“Yeah, I heard you say 
‘Come on, children,’ 

Didn’t you hear me say 
| ‘Don’t BOTHER me’?” 
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toward self-evaluation 


By ALEYNE CLAYTON HAINES 


Reflections of a Teacher 


Each individual needs to beceme more aware of his reactions while 
working in a group. Group control does not burst into full being 
without self-evaluation by the individuals. Here a teacher sees the 


growth being made by one group. 


Now THAT I HAVE THESE ANECDOTAL 
records before me, what are they saying 
—what do they mean? How do I know 
whether I am moving in the direction I 
would like with these sixth graders; many 
times it certainly doesn’t seem so. 

Since I can’t look at everything this 
afternoon, perhaps if I select one aspect 
of our working together and examine 
ideas the children have expressed about 
it, I shall get some clues for next steps 
in planning with them. I am wondering 
whether they are gaining insights into 
some ways of working which are new to 
this group and whether they are begin- 
ning to understand each other as persons. 

Working on social studies problems in 
committees has been a new and somewhat 
trying experience for this group. For the 
previous five years of thei: school life, 
they were accustomed to textbook assign- 
ments. Skills of problem solving were 
hard to understand at first and required 
much more guidance on my part; I had 
to suggest two or three possibilities they 
might choose from. Now they have many 
ideas, some of which had not occurred 
to me. 

Let me see what the written evaluations 
of these children reveal about progress 





Aleyne Clayton Haines is an associate professor 
of elementary education at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville. She wishes to acknowledge 
the anecdotal contributions of Anne Gaertner, 
teacher, Cocoa, Florida. 
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we have made in committee work, as they 
see it. 

e When we first started to school our com- 
mittees were not well organized. Now that we 
know each other better we can work better. 
The first meetings hardly ever do well be- 
cause you are getting organized. 

e On the first committee we kept having 
many difficulties. We were making a sundial 
and it was a very poor excuse for a sundial. 
On the last committee we had hardly any 
difficulties and ended up with good reports. 

e Well, the first committee was unorgan- 
ized, people were throwing sand on the play- 
ground where we were working, talking about 
unnecessary things, people were running 
about, nobody knew what to do, my that was 
a mess. Now the last meeting we were talking 
sense, everybody was helping everybody. No- 
body was acting up. We now can go out, get 
to work and have an outstanding report in 
three meetings. 


They seem to be stressing accomplish- 
ment and organization that will help each 
to understand his job. That certainly 
didn’t happen automatically. I remem- 
ber the daily evaluations we had as a 
group discussing what had happened, 
why it had happened, and what we could 
do to improve. Children must have a real 
part in the continuous planning of experi- 
ences if they are to develop sound stand- 
ards for evaluating actions. 


What Helps or Hurts the Group? 


It is important for them not only to 
have general impressions about our ways 
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Positive values as seen by children seem to center 


around interesting, stimulating activities. 


of functioning but to begin to analyze 
what specific reactions contribute to or 
interfere with our progress. That is one 
reason I asked for their ideas on what 
they liked and disliked about working in 
committees. They responded freely when 
they understood that the purpose was to 
help all of us make future decisions. 


e I like to work in committees because they 
are a lot of fun and interesting. (four chil- 
dren responded ) 

e Something I like is that you all work to- 
gether. (four children) 

e You learn something working this way. 
I think we get more done. 

e When you aren’t sure about something 
someone else may know. It is also a good way 
to find out what people can work hard and 
what people can’t. 

e | like to hear them talk in front of the 
room and | like to see what they are work- 
ing on. 

e Well, for one thing we learned more 
about things of interest and about things we 
should know. We also learned to work to- 
gether although some people did not want to 
cooperate. Personally, I had a lot of fun and, 
as I say, we did learn a lot. 

e It gives you a chance to meet people. 
You get to know people better. 

e I do like a committee because it gives 
time to work and makes you more on your 
own, \ 
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e When you work on a committee you can 
share your work. 

The positive values as seen by the 
children seem to be centering around in- 
teresting, stimulating activities. This will 
be a challenge to all of us to examine 
continuously the content of our discus- 
sions and the types of experiences we 
think will be most worthwhile. 

I seem to detect another recurring 
theme about interpersonal relations. The 
thread of emphasis here seems to be 
pointing up values of individual endeavor 
and of sharing ideas with each other. 
The children also seem to welcome the 
opportunity for knowing each other 
better and learning how to work together. 
This very opportunity, however, involves 
judgments of each other. / must continue 
to help them examine their expectations 
of accomplishment and broaden their 
base of accepting individual differences. 

Perhaps the responses on negative 
aspects of our work will give some 
further clues for guidance. 

e It is no fun having a noisy committee. 
(five children) 

e Some people act up and don’t do right. 

e I don't like a bossy chairman. (five 


children) 
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e Well. I will not mention names, but some 
people did not want to cooperate with the 
chairman, and with some of the other mem- 
bers. Also at times, I think that they were en- 
tirely too noisy. I think that if we could have 
had a little more cooperation from the rest 
of the committee, it would have been much 
better. 

e I don’t think there is anything that I 
don't like except when the girls and boys 
don’t cooperate. (three children) 


What Is Appropriate Behavior? 
Although we have discussed at various 
times the roles and responsibilities of 
the chairman and other members, we 
might well continue this analysis with 
regard to specific ways of acting in dif- 
ferent situations. It is important that 
children begin to realize that as circum- 
stances change, different kinds of re- 
sponses may be called for. There is a 
danger in allowing a stereotyped pattern 
of operation to develop. Some valuable 
learnings are embedded in an evaluation 
of good and bad behavior but I hope they 
will realize that standards of behavior 
may shift according to the situation. 
Thus, we might discuss appropriateness 
—always with emphasis on objective situ- 
ations, not on individual personalities. 


Why Do I Behave as I Do? 


Recently I have heard a number of 
children make remarks about their own 
behavior in committees. At least some 
of them are becoming aware of the rea- 
sons why they act as they do. This is a 
necessary step in guiding their self- 
realization. 


e I don’t like to talk in front of the room 
because I make lots of mistakes. 

e One committee I was on got in trouble. 
For some reason | didn’t like the chairman 
and I guess I didn’t act right. But I really 
didn’t want to be on that committee so I 
guess that was another reason for my actions. 

e In our first committee, I think I had just 
moved down here and I was pretty shy. So I 
never did give my report. 
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e Some.of the girls didn’t know what to do. 
Maybe I was a little hard on them because 
they work slow and I hurry them. We weren't 
quite organized. We’re getting along now but 
a little rushing. 

e I wanted the other children to get inter- 
ested in stamp collections because I am. And 
another reason why I gave my best stamps 
away was I wanted the children to like me. 


These particular children are amazing. 
I had no idea they were going as far as 
looking at their motives. If they could 
be helped to think about some reasons 
why others act in various ways and to be 
increasingly sensitive to the feelings of 
others, maybe our ways of working to- 
gether will improve still more. Sharing 
of feelings should become a growing ex- 
perience for the whole group, if handled 
so as not to put anyone on the defensive. 
Another effective technique I might use 
with these children is role playing. 


Things to Remember 


I must test further the hypotheses 
gained from this evidence. In so doing, 
it will be necessary for me to clarify 
certain concepts in my own thinking, in 
order to guide children’s learnings: 


— Maturity is not an all-or-none concept. 
There can be no sharp line drawn at a given 
time. Each of us has so-called mature and 
immature habits and we often respond differ- 
ently in different situations. 

—Learning to work in ways that require the 
acquisition of new skills is not related directly 
to chronological age. Older children or adults 
lacking experiential background frequently 
function in a halting manner, making many 
mistakes at times. 

— Criteria for self-evaluation develop gradu- 
ally through opportunities to explore pur- 
poses, suggest procedures, and examine 
actions. 

— Self-evaluation is learned in the context 
of interaction with other people. It is a two- 
way process between the individual and mem- 
bers of the group. Increasing sensitivity to 
the reeds and interests of each and everyone 
concerned must be of prime consideration if 
positive values are developed. 
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By RUTH ROCHE 


A Meaningful Science Program 












The children helped to accom- 


plish an improvement in their 
community, e 
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Cupren LIVE IN A WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
}t plays an important role in the lives of 
children. Stopping for the “red light,” 
viewing a television program, watching 
an airplane come in for a landing, eating 
proper food for good health, wearing 
appropriate clothing for a stormy day, 
observing the changes in living things 
from one season to another are all a part 
of the child’s world and all have their 
beginnings in science. How the child 
interacts with his environment depends 
on the values we hold for the child in 
teaching science. “What should science 
do for the child?” “How will the child be 
different because he is experiencing sci- 
ence?”’ Of course, we may ask ourselves 
these questions for any subject area of the 
elementary school, for each is concerned 
in helping each child be a good citizen. 
However, through science children have 
unusual opportunities to develop an 
understanding and a feeling of security 
in living effectively in today’s world. 


What Values Do We Hold? 


Every child has certain interests, con- 
cerns, and needs. By the questions a child 
asks, we gain insights into the child’s 
attempt to understand himself in relation 
to the world in which he lives. When 
children ask questions, the method used 
means helping children find better ways 
of solving their problems. In a coopera- 
tive planning situation, every child can 
ask questions and state problems. The 
child formulates an hypothesis when he 
says, “This is what I think,” or “This is 
my idea.” To find out whether his think- 
ing is correct or incorrect, he gathers in- 
formation from a variety of sources. 
Through observations, experimentation, 





Editor’s note: Space did not permit using all the excellent 
anecdotes originally included. Choice was based on variety, 
difference of approach, and usefulness to readers. Teach- 
ers from the Salt Lake City Schools who contributed 
anecdotes are: Thora Bean, Zita Birkhaus, Marion Bond, 
Dan Guido, Ruth Holmstrom, Reita J. Latteier, Kenneth 
Lucas, Jack McDonald, Winston I. McOmber, Louise Star- 
buck, Raymond Stensrud. 
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reading, and discussion, the child finds a 
solution to his problem. 

As we think of the child’s world, we 
find that plants and animals, different 
kinds of energy—heat, light, sound, mag- 
netism and electricity—water, wind, and 
soil, the sun, the moon, and stars are all 
part of it. Through science teaching the 
child on his level gains an understanding 
of these factors in his environment. As 
he begins to understand, he no longer 
fears certain phenomena. Through under- 
standing he develops feelings of security 
in his world. 

Slowly year by year the child gains 
more understanding of the large.science 
concepts which underlie the world of 
science. The child uses these understand- 
ings as he attempts to find answers to his 
problems and as he communicates with 
others. 

Science teaching should develop in the 
child scientific attitudes such as a curi- 
osity in searching for reliable informa- 
tion; open-mindedness which may be 
encouraged and developed through free 
discussions; changing ideas and opinions 
when new evidence is produced; with- 
holding judgment until enough informa- 
tion has been gathered before making 
conclusions; learning to distinguish be- 
tween fact and fiction; and finding valid 
ways of checking his thinking. Not all of 
these attitudes will develop at one time, 
in one classroom, or by every child; 
but gradually as the child grows in ma- 
turity, the teacher provides opportunities 
for their development. 


What Shall Be Our Program? 


In terms of these values, what kind of 
program in science can we plan for our 
children? We must plan a program in 
science which deals with the concerns, 
interests, and needs of children. It should 
include those understandings which will 
help children live securely in today’s 
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world. It must provide opportunities for 
problem-solving situations where the 
method of science may be put into action. 
It should allow for the development of 
scientific attitudes. The following de- 
scriptions of science experiences carried 
on in the classrooms of some of the inter- 
mediate grades of the Salt Lake City 
Public Schools may help to illustrate the 
values we hold for children in science. 


How We Planned and Worked 


The problems that face America con- 
cerning the wise use of natural resources 
also confront the people of Utah. For 
this reason we include a study of con- 
servation in planning a program in sci- 
ence for the year. 

This year, as our study was being de- 
veloped and planned, one child spoke of 
the importance of oil to Utah. (Her uncle 
is an oil geologist for a major oil com- 
pany that has drilled into some rich fields 
in eastern Utah.) As Elaine finished. 
Charles asked if oil were formed in a 
manner similar to that of coal. The class 
interest in the general problem of conser- 
vation seemed immediately to center on 
the wonders of petroleum. Greg ex- 
pressed an idea that coal might be hard- 
ened oil. Jeddy immediately stated that 
as far as he had read, they (coal and 
oil) formed in a like 
manner, but were two different products. 

I attempted to guide class interest back 
to my planned study of conservation in 
general, but we kept veering back to oil. 
Johnny told us that his mother worked 
for an oil company and he could bring 
us some charts that were “extra special.” 
Another boy asked. “Why couldn't we 
make a model oil well?” Charlie added 
that he’d like to make a chart showing 
the kinds of plants and animals that lived 
long ago and may have helped make our 
oil. Prompted by this suggestion, Elaine 
asked if a group could be allowed to 
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construct a model earth of long ago dino- 
saurs, ancient trees, volcanoes, and every- 
thing—to help show some of the forces 
that made our earth of today, as well as 
helped form the oil we use. 

By now the class was all for this new 
idea and mentally I bowed to their in- 
terest. On the blackboard we began 
making the plans we were to follow. We 
planned a chart illustrating the uses of 
oil in our civilization. We decided to 
write letters to an oil company for infor- 
mation. Committees were appointed that 
searched our library for added informa- 
tion. We decided to ask Elaine’s uncle. 
who is a geologist, to come tell us about 
searching for oil. As our study pro- 
gressed we needed to make “‘a dictionary” 
of new werds to be added to our new 
“oil” vocabulary. 

We formed other committees to work 
on the model oil well, the model earth, 
and charts to help us record information. 
Johnny and Suzie brought fossil rock 
remains and many types of mineral ores 
which we placed on a large plywood 
frame or chart. We arranged for a 
“model oil refinery kit” from a major 
oil company and prepared our “oil 
show.” which we exhibited and explained 
to other classes. For these people, we 
were able to trace the story of oil from 
its possible source in prehistoric time 
right through to the wells and _ refinery 
which we see in our community and the 
use of petroleum products in our life. 

We may never get back to conserva- 
tion in general, not this year, but the 
scientific learnings, planning, and demo- 
cratic actions were illustrated in our 
planning and sharing, not as teacher and 
pupils, but as co-learners and co-workers 
in a study originated in pupil interest. 


Helping On a Community Problem 
One day a group of 1 1-year-olds came 
to me very excited. “A ditch near our 
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school has flooded again.” “The water 
was over the sidewalk and running into 
the people’s yards.” “What can we do?” 
“It could cause diseases.” “It happened 
in the summer and last year, too.” We 
decided that they might present it as a 
problem to the rest of the class. During 
our discussion we talked of the problem 
in terms of its being a possible menace 
to health as well as a safety hazard. We 
finally decided that we should write let- 
ters to our city officials. 

We had to find which city official 
would handle this problem. This was one 
of the children’s letters: 


Mr. Joe L. Christensen 

Commissioner of Streets and Public 
Improvements 

City and County Building 


Dear Sir. 

We of the sixth grade are concerned about 
a problem at 2431 South 5th East. A ditch 
is flooding and the children have to go out 
in the street to get around it. The children 
are playing in the ditch water which could 
easily cause them to have diseases. We would 
like to call this problem to your attention. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jitu ALEXANDER 


There was great excitement a week 
later when we received this: 


Dear Students: 

[ am taking this opportunity to answer your 
recent letters requesting that a bad drainage 
situation at 2431 South 5th East be taken 
care of by the Department of Streets and 
Public Improvements. 

I appreciate the interest that you and your 
teackers are taking in the problems of the 
community in which you live. 

The Street Department has been aware of 
the problems connected with this ditch for 
some time. but due to the fact that the ditch 
also comes under the supervision of the town 
of South Salt Lake when it crosses 5th East 
and goes south. we have been working with 
Mr. South. City Manager of South Salt Lake. 
to find some solution in disposing of the 
excess water. 

We feel that a solution to the problem has 
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now been reached, and during the next few 
days a metal culvert is going to be put 
diagonally across the street so that the water 
will not back up if the drain should become 
clogged with debris, as it has done in the 
past. 

Thanking you for the interest shown by 
your letters concerning your community, I 
remain 

Sincerely, 
Jor L. CuristENSEN 

About a week later the children came 
in excitedly with, “They’re starting to 
work!” We watched and heard daily 
reports from the boys and girls of the 
progress being made. The children are 
pleased with the “help” they have given 
to their community. One parent in the 
community told the principal, “Nothing 
has been done for two years with this 
situation. Now I know we should have 
come and asked the children to help.” 


Why The Weather Changes 


The changing days of early spring 
motivated our interest in the work of 
the weatherman. “How does the weather- 
man know if it is going to freeze?” 
“Why do some storms move fast and . 
others slower?” “Where do our storms 
come from?” 

We filled the board with questions. 
Then we considered the ways we could 
find answers. 

“My father works at the Weather Bu- 
reau and he can get some weather maps,” 
Marilyn suggested. 

“T saw something about the work of 
the weatherman in one of our science 
books. I'll go get it,”’ said Susan. 

Plans were made and committees were 
formed to keep records of the weather. 
We decided to make weather instruments 
and set up our own weather bureau. 

One committee made a mercurial ba- 
rometer, which helped us in keeping a 
record of the pressure of the air. The 
characteristics of mercury were delight- 
edly observed, but we respected it by 
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washing our hands after sticking our 
fingers in it. 

Another committee made a wind vane 
and an anemometer. Each group ex- 
plained how its instrument would help 
in keeping a record of temperature, or 
air pressure, or direction of the wind and 
its speed. 

Marilyn brought weather maps and we 
learned to read them. From the small 
weather maps published in one daily 
newspaper, we could follow the move- 
ment of high and low pressure areas from 
day to day. After reading these weather 
maps, we decided to keep our own rec- 
ords, using the weather map symbols. 

The children became more observant 
of changes in weather, as evidenced by 
such remarks as, “We are going to have 
more cold weather, because I saw on TV 
that a cold front is coming.” Or, “I guess 
we'll be able to go out for physical 
education after all today, because the 
sky is clearing in the west.” After several 
weeks of making our own weather obser- 
vations, someone suggested, ““Why don’t 
we go to the Weather Bureau and see 
how they work?” Everyone was enthusi- 
astic so arrangements were made. 

We visited the communications room 
where our guide helped us to read the 
code tapes. The guide was amazed when 
some of the children told him the mean- 
ings of the symbols on the weather map. 
We saw professional weather instruments 
and found that they were more compli- 
cated than the ones we had made. 

The radiosonde was of special interest 
for we had not discussed it before. The 
guide released a weather balloon and 
we watched as it soared into the upper 
air currents. 

Our trip helped us become aware of 
and appreciate the work of the men and 
women who work in the Weather Bureau. 
Several days later one of the boys re- 
marked, “My mother wanted to plant 
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some flowers, but I told her she’d better 
call the Weather Bureau before she did 
to find out if it were going to freeze to- 
night.” 

As a result of all the experiences we 
had in connection with our study of the 
weather, we were learning to get along 
with our spring weather even if we could 
do nothing about it. 


“What Is a Good Breakfast?” 

This was a real problem to a group of 
9 and 10-year-olds. They became very 
concerned over whether or not they were 
having a “good breakfast.” We gathered 
information from many health and sci- 
ence books and looked at a variety of 
picture charts and pamphlets. 

During one of our discussions, we de- 
cided that the best way to be sure we 
knew what a good breakfast consisted of 
and how to prepare it was to borrow the 
pertable kitchen and prepare breakfast 
at school one morning. We discussed 
many possible menus and finally decided 
on one that seemed best for us to pre- 
pare. But we didn’t know how to cook. 
We wrote a letter to the girls in the home 
economics department of a nearby high 
school to help us with our problem. Two 
girls answered our letter by coming one 
day and demonstrating different ways of 
preparing eggs and fruit for breakfast. 
They told us about food value of cereals. 

After the girls left, we were really 
busy. We organized committees for pre- 
paring and serving the toast, cereal, and 
hot chocolate, for setting and clearing the 
table, serving the food, and washing 
dishes. We figured the quantity of food 
needed and chose a committee to pur- 
chase the food. 

We asked our school nurse to give a 
hand-washing demonstration. She showed 
us the proper way to wash our hands so 
we could be sure they were clean. 

For our fruit, we decided on making 
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applesauce. We discussed proportions 
with our mothers. Each child peeled an 
apple and helped with the preparation. 

The day of our breakfast arrived. The 
two high school girls returned and helped 
in guiding the work of the various com- 
mittees that had been organized ahead of 
time. The children enjoyed eating the 
food they had helped in preparing. To 
some of the children, eating hot cereal 
was a new experience. 

As a result of our study, the children 
became more enthusiastic over breakfast 
and found that a good breakfast is a 
better beginning to each day. Many of 
the children reported that they made 
cereal or prepared eggs at home. The 
children said that they liked making and 
eating breakfast at school, rather than 
just reading and talking about it. 


Our Drinking Water 


One article being considered for the 
school newspaper which was published 
by our group told about the taste of our 
school water and how it was possibly en- 
dangering our very health. The discus- 
sion was rather lively, for some children 
disagreed with the article and the au- 
thor’s opinions. We soon realized that we 
had a problem that could not be solved 


-by discussion alone. If our health was 


in danger, what could we possibly do? 
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Does the child question magic as an explanation 





of happenings? 


First, we must find facts and informa- 
tion about drinking water. We read in a 
variety of books, adding many new words 
to our vocabulary, such as chlorination, 
sewage, drainage, typhoid, watershed, 
contamination, bacteria, and_ others. 
Although we had gained much from our 
reading, we still had no answer to our 
immediate problem, “Was our city doing 
anything to protect us?” 

A child suggested that we call the city 
water commissioner and ask him to help 
us. He was eager to help us find the 
answer to our problem. He helped ar- 
range and plan a tour to the source of our 
drinking water. 

The trip took us to the high mountains 
in the northeastern section of the city. 
We saw the cool streams of water as they 
fed the reservoirs. We inspected the new 
and massive filtering plant and learned 
how it operated. We watched machines 
in the chlorinating station which give 
hourly water readings and chlorine in- 
spection readings. On the return trip we 
saw the devastation to some watershed 
areas caused by boys playing with 
matches. 

We discussed and evaluated the trip 
and everyone agreed that our drinking 
water is safe to drink. Many people, 
along with the city officials, help to pro- 
tect the health of the people in our city. 
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For the first time the children learned 
the importance of protecting watersheds. 


Using Our Environment Wisely 


Early in autumn while trees still had 
green leaves on them, the children were 
asked to tell about the trees in or near 
their yards. Many children discovered 
that they knew very little. 

We discussed how we might learn 
more about trees. The children suggested 
bringing leaves and branches to school 
for our study. This suggestion provided 
a good opportunity for a discussion of 
conservation and respect for other 
people's property. We decided we 
needed to make some rules to protect 
trees. particularly if we were going to 
bring samples of leaves and branches to 
school: Ask permission of the owner be- 
fore taking a sample in his yard. Be 
careful not to break branches or injure 
the bark or any part of the tree. Take 
only one leaf or twig from any one tree. 

While making these rules. the question 
was asked. “Why should we be careful 
not to strip a tree of its bark or leaves?” 
This led us to study the importance of 
trees for shade. for holding the soil in 
place. for preventing water from running 
off so rapidly. and for providing us with 
food and other products. 

We decided that one of the best ways 
to learn about trees in our neighborhood 
was to observe them where they grew. 
We discovered that we could recognize 
a tree by the way the leaves were at- 
tached to the branches. by the shape of 
the leaves and their color. by feeling the 
bark and noticing its color. We soon 
found that certain trees were found many 
times in the neighborhood. 

Since our school] is near a river, we 
also wanted to see if the trees along its 
hanks were like those in our yards. 
(long the river bank we discovered many 
kinds of willows and noticed that the 
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vegetation along its bank was different 
from that in the yards we had visited. 
We observed how the bushes and trees 
helped hold the river bank in place and 
discussed what would happen if. this 
vegetation were destroyed. 

We found a few trees that appeared 
to be dying and looked for causes to see 
if they had been injured by people. We 
discussed the way the leaves help to catch 
rain and help it to fall gently to the earth 
where it will soak into the soil instead of 
running off. 

We gathered samples of leaves and 
twigs in accordance with the rules. On 
our return we examined our samples 
more closely with a magnifying glass. 
We mounted and labeled them. We made 
charts recording the information we had 
gathered from a variety of sources. Our 
charts told how trees help us and what we 
can do to protect trees. 


Discovering Geological Wonders 

Our school is in an old residential part 
of Salt Lake City. Because of this, the 
teacher one morning asked, “Have any of 
you ever noticed whether any of the 
houses in your neighborhood have a stone 
foundation or maybe a stone trim?” 
Many of the children knew their own or 
neighbor’s houses had stone used in this 
way. The church next door to the school. 
and even the old part of our school, had 
stone trim. After looking at the stone 
trim on our building and feeling it, we 
decided that it might be sandstone. Susan 
asked why the early residents had used 
this sandstone instead of cement. Peter 
said there must have been large amounts 
close by. Immediately, several children 
told of an old abandoned quarry in Emi- 
gration Canyon in which the stone. re- 
sembled this sandstone. They decided 
it was close enough to be a probable 
source. 

The discussion led to other city build- 
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ings in which granite, marble, and slate 
were used. They knew granite was found 
in the canyons, and some children were 
sure they had specimens of other build- 
ing stones that they had found in the Salt 
Lake area or in Utah. They decided to 
see if they could find specimens to bring. 

The next day rocks and minerals of 
all kinds were brought into the class- 
room. Immediately the children wanted 
to know more about them. Some of their 
questions were: “Why do they all look 
so different?” “How can we tell what 
kind of rock this is?” ““How does it hap- 
pen that a fossil is found in this rock?” 
“Why is lava found in Utah?” “How was 
this piece of petrified wood formed?” 

A committee went to the library to 
find out something about these rocks, 
some of which they knew by name. 

The rest of the class decided to see if 
there were any scientific methods that 
would take the guesswork out of classi- 
fying rocks. When they found the tests 
and other information, they used them to 
classify their samples. 

As the committees worked, they found 
that rocks fell into three classes—sedi- 
mentary, igneous, and metamorphic. 
They reported the conditions under which 
these rocks were formed. Immediately 
the class was curious as to what had 
happened in Utah to cause all these dif- 
ferent formations. Why, for instance, 
was volcanic rock to be found in the same 
area as sedimentary rock? 

They decided to form other commit- 
tees and find out about volcanoes, gla- 
ciers, caves, Great Salt Lake, fossils, Zion 
Canyon, and the formation of our moun- 
tains. Through reading, discussing, and 
observing, they gained much information. 

One committee was assigned to bring 
our rock collection out of chaos. They 
classified and identified some rock 
samples by using common tests. The 
children showed intense interest in learn- 
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ing the names of various rocks. But most 
important of all, they learned many facts 
about each one—how the rock may have 
been formed, where it is to be found in 
Utah, and its commercial use, if any. The 
children were fascinated by the physical . 
properties of each rock and found great 
satisfaction in knowing something about 
it. 

Every child was impressed with the 
fact that our valley was a treasure house 
of geological formations. It was a new 
idea to each child that he could walk a 
mile or two and find evidence of how 
water, volcanoes, wind, and _ glaciers 
changed the surface of the earth right in 
our own vicinity. 

There was no doubt that every child 
had become a keen observer of his own 
immediate environment. The awareness 
of the time and processes involved in 
making that rock which he could pick up 
in his neighborhood filled him with awe. 


Applying What They Learned 


For one of our experiments on sound, 
some children had demonstrated, by 
placing wires on a board, how different 
thicknesses of wire, different kinds of 
wire, and different tensions produced 
various pitches. Mary spoke up and 
said, “It looks like a harp and it works 
like our autoharp.” 

Before long children were bringing 
their real musical instruments to show 
how they worked. One boy who told us 
about his trombone remarked, “‘You see. 
it’s like John’s experiment with the bottle 
and the straw.” 

Nancy demonstrated how her flute 
worked. She said, “It works on the same 
principle as the bottles filled with differ- 
ent amounts of water. Remember how 
the amount of water made the air col- 
umns long or short? Well, the holes in 
my flute are covered with my fingers to 
change the length of the air columns.” 
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One day John showed us a harp he 
had made at home. The children were 
impressed and suggested that everyone 
could make an instrument. 

We began to plan what instruments 
we wanted to make and what we would 
use to make them. Our list of materials 
included cans for banjos and cigar boxes 
for violins. For strings we could use 
leader line from fishing tackle or spool 
wire. Flutes could be fashioned from 
bamboo, chimes from pieces of pipe, and 
tambourines from pie pans. Eye screws 
could be used for tuning pegs on banjos 
and violins. 

When our instruments were made, we 
began to demonstrate our accomplish- 
ments on them. As more and more of the 
children played tunes and melodies, 
someone asked, “Couldn’t we get Miss 
Halliday (our music teacher) to help us 
plan a program for the fifth grades?” 

As the teacher, I felt that our greatest 
learnings took place in the preparation 
and presentation of the experiments that 
led to the making of the instruments. 
This was important because it took us a 
step further in practical application of 
our learnings. Planning the program was 
valuable because it gave everyone a 
chance to participate. Novel ways of 
bringing in rhythmical accompaniments 
were evolved so everyone shared in 
making his instrument a part of the 
program. 


How Do We Evaluate? 


To evaluate any program in science, 
we must be concerned with the growth of 
children as we study their behavior in 
planning, working, and evaluating to- 
gether. As children’s work progresses, 
the teacher needs to provide many oppor- 
tunities for the group to evaluate their 
ways of working individually and in 
committees. If there is a friendly, co- 
operative feeling between the teacher 
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and the group and among the children, 
the evaluation period will be a most help- 
ful experience to everyone. Such evalu- 
ation time helps children in making fur- 
ther plans, in pointing out which ways of 
working were effective, and which ones 
need to be improved. 

As children use the method of science, 
the teacher will want to watch for evi- 
dence of children’s growth. Keeping 
records of each child’s progress in dif- 
ferent situations is a helpful way of 
noting children’s progress over a period 
of time. These questions may be sug- 
gestive in observing each child’s growth: 
Does he ask questions or state problems? 
Does he suggest ideas or make proposals? 
Does he suggest ways of finding solutions 
to problems? Is he growing in his ability 
to find, organize, and share information? 
Does he use many sources of information 
before making conclusions? Does he 
verify his conclusions by using authentic 
materials? 

In observing the behavior of each child 
as he grows in the development of scien- 
tific attitudes, such questions as the fol- 
lowing may be helpful to keep in mind: 
Is he developing open-mindedness? Does 
he question magic as an explanation of 
happenings? Does he withhold decisions 
until he has evidence from all available 
sources? Does he make a distinction he- 
tween fact and fancy? 

Other ways of evaluating children’s 
progress in science are: using new learn- 
ings to plan and present a program to 
other groups of children or parents, using 
various forms of art media to express 
learnings gained from science exper'- 
ences, and making individual or group 
records such as charts and booklets. 

Helping each child to grow is one of 
the most important responsibilities of the 
teacher. Through science, children and 
teacher can have many pleasant, stimu- 
lating, and challenging experiences. 
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Make It With and For Children 
(Continued from Toys and Models, January 1955) 


Moving Pictures 


Inventing mechanical devices for showing “movies” challenges children at all age levels. 


Children’s drawings with captions . 
and experience content reading Slelev; SIOn= 
material, telling about an experi- is \ 
ence, an episode, a topic, or a 
sequence of events form the basis 
for these “movies.” 

Mount the related charts in 
vertical or horizontal sequence on 
“moving belt”—a long strip of paper 
(wrapping, shelf, wallpaper); 

fasten each end of the belt to a 
round stick (dowel, shade roller); 

mount scroll in box or ¢arton 
(front and back open) so _ that 
the two scroll sticks are parallel 
and turn freely in_ holes, in 
brackets, or on axles (nail, screw, 
bolt, dowel). 





























To make opening in wooden box, 
remove boards or saw opening the 
desired size (use brace and bit for 
boring the starting-holes). 





To make a small hole in a round 
stick, use straight nail, a brad awl, 
or a twist drill (#3 or #4). 






















WHEEL 
CRANK 
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3-Dimensional Display 


Making peep shows, dioramas, panoramas is an opportunity for all—and especially for gifted 
children in the average class—to develop leadership in research whether in books or in the com- 
munity; to think critically about what has been seen, heard, or read; to organize this informa- 


tion; and to clarify and strengthen ideas through trying to express them in tangible form. 


PEEP SHOWS, DIORAMAS, PANORAMAS 


In planning, making, and composing the scene—background, props, figures—consideration of 
proportion and perspective should differ according to the interest and development of the children. 


To light up the stage of peep 
shows and enclosed dioramas 
make opening in ceiling of box: 
leave opening uncovered or cover 
with clear plastic, or make 
propped-opened-hinged door with 
underside coated with white or 
aluminum paint to reflect light 
into the enclosure. 

For all 3-dimensional displays 

use flash light, electric bulb, or 
window. Experiment with colored 
tissue paper to produce different 
lighting effects. 
Back drop—children’s drawings, 
mounted cutouts or advertising 
materials—fastened as a flat or 
curved screen. 








Water, Lakes, Rivers—mirrors, silver or blue paper, plastic strips, foil, paint, crayon, tin. 
Snow—cotton batting, Christmas tree snow, powdered borax. 


Hills, Mountains—dip wrapping or bag paper in water in which some glue has been dissolved; 
use box or carton as foundation; crumple and model the wet paper over foundation. If needed, 
place wads of newspaper over and around foundation to hold wet paper in shape while it drys 
and stiffens. 


Houses, Shelters, Fireplace, Furniture, Vehicles, Machines—experiment with a variety of small 
boxes, tubes, egg cartons. (Erector set and train in lumber camp picture were offered by a child; 
naturally his contribution was accepted.) 


Trees—cutouts, crumpled tissue paper, or dyed sponge fastened to stick or twig, or small branches 
of evergreens stuck in button mold, spool, or lump of plastic material (clay, pulp, papier mache); 
two tree silhouettes, one cut half way up center and the other half way down and the two slipped 


V5 A 


Figures (Animals, People): 





Cutouts (children’s drawings, advertisements) mounted on cardboard and made to stand—fasten 
to tube, spool, block of wood; fasten hinged strip or triangular piece of cardboard to back; curve 
and join wide skirt of costumed figure; cut animals double, fastening bodies together and spread- 
ing legs apart. Coping saw figures cut out of wood and fastened to block or platform of wood. 
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SNOW IS FUN 






PEOPLE’S HOUSES 
ARE DIFFERENT 







THESE PEOPLE 
WERE BRAVE SAILORS 







THE CIRCUS 
HAS COME 
TO TOWN 





LUMBERING 
DEMANDS 
TEAMWORK 
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Clothes pin—for support stick prongs in lump of 
plastic material or fasten a folded strip of card- 
board between prongs. Pipe cleaners can be added 
for arms; head modified as children suggest; 
paper or cloth used for costumes. 


Pipe cleaners—use two or more to make armature 
(head—loop, wooden bead, piece of cotton with 
cutout picture of a face, modeled papier mache 
pulp, or circular piece of cloth gathered and 
stuffed with cotton or soft cloth); make costumes 
—great originality may be shown by the children. 
Soda straws slipped over pipe cleaner arms and 





Modeled figures—study the figure, its characteristics and general shape; decide on relative sizes 


needed; 


legs give a feeling of more body to the figure. 


modeling without an armature (use any plastic material—clay, pulp, papier mache) 
modeling over an armature (newspaper canes, wire—annealed bright iron wire #20; 


to cut wire, use end or side cutting pliers): 


making newspaper cane armature—size and number of sheets of 
paper used will vary with size of figure. A length of wire laid in 
first fold of each cane will give stability and flexibility. If legs 
have tendency to spread or head to droop, tie them in place. Pad 
armature to required thickness and shape by using crumpled news- 
paper tied in place. In padding small armatures, wet ends of long 
strips of newspaper with paste and wrap around the frame. Cover 
padded frame with strip papier mache. 


making wire armature—there is no one way of making a wire 
armature—experiment with many ideas: 


using two wires—shorter wire to form head, neck, and arms; 
longer wire to form shoulders, body, and legs. Place second wire 
around neck like scarf; twist it around first wire to reinforce 
shoulders; bring it down in heart shape to form body and twist at 
the waist; form hips, legs, and feet. Bulk and shape small armature 
by adding papier mache pulp, larger armature by tying on crumpled 
newspaper or by wrapping armature with long strips of paper. The 
latter may be covered with strip papier mache. 


Animal armature is made in practically the same way. Bend head 
and legs in correct position. Tail can be added piece of wire or 
long end of second wire. If sturdier animal armature is desired, 
double length of each ‘wire: looping, doubling, and twisting first 
wire bring it back to shoulders; repeat for back and for hind legs, 
bringing second wire back to hips. 


using one long wire—bcginning at one end of wire, leave a length 
for back and neck; loop and make general shape of head (elephant 
has a trunk, remember!) and twist together for neck and back. 
Shape wire for back. To make tail of animal, pull out required 
length and double back, giving wires a twist or two. Twist tail 
tight at end of back. Bend wire to form hip; pull out wire for hind 
leg and form loop for foot; double and twist wire, return wire to 
back, twist. Form other hip and hind leg in same way. Bring wire 
back to neck by twisting wire along the back. To make forelegs 
follow directions for hind legs. Twist wire at neck, cut, tuck end 
away. 


Make figure take active position by bending joints. 


Bulk and shape armature by wrapping and tying on crumpled 
newspaper; cover with strip papier mache. 


(Continued in March 1955) 
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in 1999 STUDY CONFERENCE 


April 11-15 * Kansas City, Mo. 
Theme: Focus on Children 


Some two thousand of those who work with and for 
hildren will gather here to consider children’s needs and 
o plan together for their fulfillment. The conference will 
feature inspiring and informative lectures. 59 study groups 
in important aspects of childhood education. branch forums, 
functional display of educational materials. and _ other 
lactivities. 


| For information write: ACEI. 1200 15th St. N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 





Kansas City 


... offers many interesting and 
historical places to visit. 
Shown here are... 


(1) Overlooking the Lagoon from 
Swope Monument in 1400-acre Swope 
Park. 


(2) Nelson Art Gallery, where more 
than 180,000 visitors each year view 
the splendid collection of paintings, 
sculpture, and other art. 


(3) Kansas City skyline from Penn 
Valley Park; foreground, “The Scout,” 
by Cyrus Edwin Dallin, a reminder of 
the early days of westward expansion 
when Kansas City was a frontier out- 
post. x 
(4) The Arena of the Municipal Audi- 
torium where community Easter Serv- 
ices are held. The Municipal Auditorium 
will house the ACEI Study Conference. 


Oo 














arithmetic “tangibles” 


from kindergarten through 8th grade 


These materials are designed to lead a child step by step 


. by visual, tangible means . 


. through the various stages 


of number learning: number onan, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, and fractions. 





PP rar) 


Coeatise Playthings Inc. 





Write Dept. C-2 
for catalog. 


5 University Place, New York 3 * 316 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE .. . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New Branches 


Englewood Association for Childhood Education, 


Colorado. 
Alachua County Association for Childhood Educa- 


tion, Florida. 
University of Miami Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation, Florida. 
Galesburg Association for Childhood Education, 


Illinois. 

Reno Association for Childhood Education, Nevada. 

Westchester Community Association for Childhood 
Education, New York. 

Cumberland County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, North Carolina. 

Texas Southern University Association for Childhood 
Education, Houston, Texas. 


Branches Reinstated 


New Orleans Association for Childhood Education, 


Louisiana. 
Hood River Association for Childhood Education, 


Oregon. 
Sevier County Association for Childhood Education, 


Utah. 


Retirement 


Dr. WiniFreED E. Bain, president, Wheelock 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, has announced 
her retirement at 
the end of this 
school year. Dr. 
Bain has_ been 
president of 
Wheelock College 
since 1940, and 
during that time, 
has taken the 
leadership in de- 
veloping the pro- 
gram from a 
three-year normal 
school to an ac- 
credited four- 
year teachers col- 
lege. In 1952, 
—- i Winifred E. Bain 
State of Massachusetts for the bestowing of 
graduate degrees in education by Wheelock. 

Dr. Bain was graduated from the University 
of Chicago with a Ph.B. degree and received 


the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia 
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University. In the latter institution, she was 
for two years a National Fellow in Child De- 
velopment. 

Since her days of teaching in public schools . 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, she has been 
engaged in the education of teachers. She 
has served as instructor in the State Teachers 
College in Milwaukee, Wisconsin; as director 
of teacher training in the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Radford, Virginia; as visiting pro- 
fessor in summer sessions at the University 
of Chicago and the University of California. 
As assistant professor of education in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, she devoted 
herself to the demonstration program for 
teacher education in New College. 

ACEI has benefited from Dr. Bain’s interest 
and assistance in many ways. She served as 
President of the Association in 1947-49, and 


‘before that as Secretary-Treasurer. She was 


for seven years Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of CuH1LpHOop Epucation. Dr. Bain 
continues to serve ACEI as Financial Advisor. 


ACEI Headquarters Fund 


A suitable piece of land on which to build 
an ACEI headquarters building has been dis- 
covered. Problems regarding zoning and price 
are being investigated by ACEI’s counsel. 
While we have no definite progress to report, 
there is hope that an ACEI headquarters 
building may be in the foreseeable future. 
Each check that arrives for the Headquarters 
Fund adds impetus and enthusiasm to the 
search. The Fund has now reached $15,501.06. 


On the New Plan of Action 


Members of ACEI received in January a 
tentative draft of the 1955-1957 Plan of Action 
of the Association. Work, preparatory for this 
suggested Plan, has been in progress for many 
months. In reply to a questionnaire sent out 
by ACEI headquarters, members of the Associ- 
ation in all parts of the world were, as early 
as April 1954, preparing a critical evaluation 
of the needs of children in their communities, 
with special emphasis upon the most pressing 
needs demanding the attention of those con- 
cerned with children during the next two 
years. 

In August 1954, the Executive Board of 
the Association, meeting in Washington, gave 
serious thought to each of the statements col- 
lected from branches and individual members 
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of the Association. After careful sifting, com- 
piling. and outlining, the present tentative 
Pian of Action of the Association was evolved. 
During the ACEI Conference in Kansas City 
next April, branch delegates and international 
members will vote on this suggested Plan of 
Action and work out definite steps by which 
the needs of children therein expressed can be 
met during the following two years. 


The ACEI Plan of Action has become an 
increasingly important guide to the work of 
ACE branches and of the Association as a 
whole. 


In re-reading the past Plans of Action, | 
am impressed with three things in particular: 
(1) the clear analysis of the problems of the 
day presented in each case; (2) the purpose- 
ful and practical suggestions for action to be 
taken by branches and international members; 
(3) the fact that many of the needs of chil- 
dren that were most urgent in the past are, as 
vet, not met. 


The questionnaires which brought to the 
Executive Board the materials used in the 
formulation of the 1955-1957 Plan of Action 
recognized the need of ACEI members to focus 
their continuing attention on the lives and re- 
quirements of today’s—and tomorrow’s— 
children. During the war years, the impact 
of a world in strife upon the emotions and 
physical well-being of children was of para- 
mount importance. It is of interest to note that 
this need for emotional stability is stressed 
again in the 1955-1957 Plan of Action, this 
time in a setting of a more rapidly changing 
culture and a greater variety and number of 
stimuli. 


Throughout the years. each ACEI Plan of 
Action has been based upon down-to-earth, 
practical, known-to-exist needs of children. 
ACEI has noted these needs and not only con- 
tinually striven for immediate answers to the 
problems, but also for the more remote (but 
just as important) achievement of ideals. The 
Association has emphasized that it is im- 
portant for all people concerned with children 
to work together—actively cooperating to 
achieve the optimum education and care for 


all children. 


The 1955-1957 Plan of Action, perhaps 
more than any of its predecessors, represents 
the thinking of a wide range of people—both 
geographically and professionally. It is or- 
ganized in such a way that the beliefs of those 
who wrote it are listed first, followed by the 
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mention of some of the many things that are 
happening to children today. 

When members of the Association work to- 
gether at the 1955 Conference in Kansas City, 
they will suggest ways by which, consistent 
with the beliefs of all those concerned with 
children, the unsolved problems may be 
worked on during the next two years. ACE 
branches, with the aid of the many and varied 
groups for community service. will strive to 
solve the existing problems on their local 
levels. The International Association, work- 
ing with other organizations with mutual in- 
terests, will strive to carry out the suggested 
action—in terms of the needs of all children. 

The final responsibility falls, however, upon 
each and every individual member to work for 
and contribute to this—your Plan of Action. 


“When Children Write” 


People who know children and writing have 
prepared the newest ACEI bulletin, When 
Children Write. The second ACEI member- 
ship bulletin of the year was mailed to inter- 
national members of the Association about 
February 1. “Why Write” is the provoca- 
tive title of the opening article by Laura 
Zirbes. The relationship of maturation to 
writing is discussed in a scholarly and in- 
formed way by Marie Hughes of the Univer- 
sity of Utah. Wanda Robertson, of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, who also acted as ACEI 
Board Adviser for this publication, writes of 
creating a good environment for writing. The 
need to assist children to live in a lush en- 
vironment, to “see” and to “feel” in order 
that they may have things to write about is 
stressed by Mauree Applegate, of La Crosse 
Teachers College, Wisconsin, in her article, 
“After All, Mrs. Murphy—.” 

Insight into children’s feelings and desires, 
conditions under which they live, are avail- 
able to teachers who free children to express 
themselves in writing. Mabel Hawkins, Little 
Red School House, New York City, writes of 
what we can learn from what they write. 
Alberta Munkres, Denver, Colorado, writes 
with understanding and conviction on_ the 
“what” and “how” of skills. Those who seek 
to know children better through their writing 
will read When Children Write with interest. 
So will those who teach children and want 
help in releasing ideas and in strengthening 
this important means of communication. This 
bulletin is available through ACEI headquar- 


ters. Price. 75¢. 
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Books for Children .. . 


Editor, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 


ALL ABOUT THE WONDERS OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. By Ira M. Freeman. Illustrated by 
George Wilde. New York: Random House. 
457 Madison Ave., 1954. Pp. 148. $1.95. 

ALL ABOUT THE INSECT WORLD. By 
Ferdinand C. Lane. Illustrated by Matthew 
Kalmenoff. Pp. 141. 

ALL ABOUT WHALES. By Roy Chapman 
Andrews. Illustrated by Thomas W. Voter. 
Pp. 148. 

ALL ABOUT THE STARS. By Anne Terry 
White. Illustrated by Marvin Bileck. Pp. 
140. , 
This is a useful series in spite of the 

fact that ALL ABOUT used as a series title 

leaves a lot to be desired, since it is not only 
difficult but practically impossible to put “all 
about” any subject within the framework of 

148 pages, the length of most of the volumes. 

An effort has been made to present factual 

material in an interesting and readable man- 

ner, and in some cases, a story form has been 
used, as in the Roy Chapman Andrews’ All 

About Whales. The illustrations are plentiful 

and clear. Concepts are well built for the 

10- to 14-year-old. The favorites of our teach- 

ers are All About the Insect World and All 

About Chemistry. 


PREHISTORIC ANIMALS. Written and 
illustrated by William E. Scheele. Cleve- 
land: World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
St., 1954. Pp. 125. $4.95. This pictorial 

history of the first five hundred million years 
of life on the earth from the Brachiopods to 
the Dinosaurs is a handsome volume, with 
unusually fine, clear illustrations. The charts, 
diagrams, and illustrations are outstanding 
and well within the comprehension of chil- 
dren, and on this basis the book is recom- 
mended for young people’s use. The volume 
will also serve as an excellent reference book 
for teachers. Ages: 10 and up. 


A IS FOR ANNABELLE. By Tasha Tudor. 
New York: Oxford, 114 Fifth Ave., 1954. 
Unp. $2.50. Tasha Tudor has given us a 

very charming, feminine ABC book, woven 

around a Victorian doll named Annabelle and 

her clothes and possessions. Little girls 4 to 8 

years of age will delight in the sheer beauty 
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of the illustrations. The elliptical borders of 
flowers are in deep, soft colors, each one of 
them different and the quaint, old-fashioned 
illustrations give the reader, at least an adult 
reader, the feeling of having come upon grand- 
mother’s old trunk in the attic. 


CAROLS FOR THE TWELVE DAYS OF 
CHRISTMAS. Compiled and arranged by 
Percy M. Young. New York: Roy Publish- 
ers, 30 E. 74th St. 1954. Pp. 140. $3.50. 

This is a lovely volume of Christmas carols, 
including many old favorites. The selections 
present a variety of carols dealing with the 
different aspects of the Christmas season, 
Christmas Eve. Christmas Day, the Shep- 
herds. Mary and the Infant Jesus to the carols 
for St. Stephens Day and Epiphany. There 
are valuable notes at the end of the carols, 
and the black and white illustrations and the 
general format are most attractive. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By John Hoke. Photographs and drawings 
by Russel Hamilton, New York: Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 1954. Pp. 69. 
$1.75. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF STAGE COSTUME 
AND MAKE-UP. By Barbara Berk. Illus- 
trated by Jeanne Bendick. Pp. 45. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF WORDS. Their Fam- 
ily Histories. By Sam and Beryl Epstein. 
Illustrated by Laszlo Roth. Pp. 62. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF COTTON. By Matilda 
Rogers. Illustrated by Mimi Korach. Pp. 
68. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SUPERMARKETS. 
Written and illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
Pp. 40. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF MUSIC. By Gertrude 
Norman. Illustrated by Richard Gacken- 
bach. Pp. 69. 

The series of “First Books” are for the 
most part excellent additions to school and 
public library collections. They present brief 
(60 pages or less), succinct introductions to 
a subject. They are copiously illustrated, often 
with diagrams, charts, photographs, and in 
some cases, even color is introduced. The 
reading level varies with the subject under 
discussion, but in general, the books are 
suitable for ages 8 to 12. The price of $1.75 
is within the budget range of most buyers. 
The most useful of the series from the point of 
view of schools will be The First Book of 

(Continued on page 295) 
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Books for Adults... 


Editors, Dept. of Education 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 





THE ONLY CHILD. By Norma E. Cutts and 
Nicholas Moseley. New York: G. B. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 1954. Pp. 
245. $3.50. One interesting development 

in parent education is the tendency to include 
more learned and scientific information in 
books written primarily for the use of parents. 
The authors, both laymen who have written 
other books for parents, have combined re- 
search data with a chatty account of what these 
data imply, and explain how parents should 
treat the only child in the light of such find- 
ings. The volume is intended to help parents 
recognize that only children have the possibili- 
ties of developing certain defects and disturb- 
ances, but if parents are intelligent and ob- 
jective about their child the only child may 
develop into as healthy a personality as any 
other child. In fact, one point frequently 
stressed is that many of the fears parents have 
about only children are unfounded. 


Many of the topics deal with the over. 
protectiveness which parents of only children 
often exhibit. Another group of chapters is 
primarily intended to help parents find ways 
of bringing their only child into situations 
where there are children; to supply the en- 
vironment of children found in other homes 
where siblings are present. An unexpected 
phase of the book is the two chapters on 
“Planning for Old Age” and “Caring for an 


Elderly Person’”—aspects of the problems of | 
the only child which are seldom considered | 
by parents. Teachers could well suggest The | 


Only Child to both “successful” parents, who 


will find it interesting reading, and disturbed’ | 


and bewildered parents of only children, who 
will find it reassuring and informative.— 
Reviewed by ELEANOR VOLBERDING. 


WAR’S UNCONQUERED CHILDREN 
SPEAK. By Alice Cobb. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon St., 1953. Pp. 241. $3.50. 

One of the urgent needs of our society is the 

understanding of peoples in other countries. 

An intellectual understanding is inadequate. 

A subjective understanding necessitates a per- 

(Continued on page 296) 
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EVERY CHILD NEEDS A PLAN! 


The New Plan for Achievement 
in the English Language Arts 





Macmillan English Series 
PRIMARY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
By THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK anda staff of experienced co-authors 
Here is a series of basal books bringing you 
¢ a Planned approach to skills * a Planned follow-up 
¢ a Planned program of activities 


She Macmillan €. 


NEW YORK 11 * CHICAGO 16 * ATLANTA 3 © DALLAS 21 © SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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ei Books for Children : 

S is (Continued from page 293) Two Stein Books 

jays . € . 

we Words, which will do a good deal to vitalize ee iaccaggytaree 

en- the study of the English language, and The 27 Somme - Rhytams - Story Plays 
: : y Kay and Howard Stein 

mes First Book of Cotton, which presents an ex- ; ; 

‘ted cellent picture of the cotton industry and the SONGS—Circus, Steam Shovel, Giraffe, 

haw. Postman, Bunny, Little Jesus, Valen- 

on cotton wor tines, other hard-to-find subjects. 

an TORY PLAYS—Toy Sho a Christ- 

‘of | READ TO YOURSELF STORYBOOK. Com- | jnas Fantasy), Easter Fun’ Rabbit and 

red piled by the Child Study Association of Turtle Race. 

The | America. Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. RHYTHMS—tTuneful, short, easy-to- 

tho | New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 4th play. 

ved | Ave., 1954. Pp. 255. $2.50. Parents and Postpaid $1.10 





teachers welcome volumes of short stories 





16 Rhythms and Story Plays 


Tho 
dn which include selections by a variety of au- By Howard Stein 
thors, since they serve to introduce young STORY PLAYS—Animals on Parade— 
people to many different types of stories and Giants and Dwarfs—Gay Brownies and 
; make excellent material to read aloud. This ne Bt oy — , iinet 
me is a particularly interesting and varied group : — Sees ~~ eet seer 
D. of modern stories (with strong emphasis on Game, ane be ay iaidraiaee 
we humor) selected for the 8- to 11-year-old. It pet ap oy ta 
ne is hoped that the reading of these selections Rath Peeler Sere: Sar hee 
* will lead to the complete stories from which HOWARD STEIN 
*. these excerpts were taken. 743 E. Lexington Blvd., Dept. B. 
5) Milwaukee 11, Wis. 














CHILDREN LOVE 


THIS NEW 


| — EASY WAY TO 


Music 


Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
™4 America. Teaches rhythm, sight reading, pitch per- 
ception, solfeggio through ‘‘Beat Response.” 


Get EASY Teaching Information. Folder FREE! 


Create New Interest_in Your Grade School Music Classes .. . 
organize and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Re- 
sponse Method” will guide you on the fun route to success in class- 
room music. Results will win you the praise and respect of pupils, 
their parents, and your school officials. Mail this coupon, or a 


postal . . . get free folder NOW. 
PAN-AMERICAN obivision OF C. G. CONN LTD., Elkhart, Indiana 


















PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 273 Elkhart, Indiana ; 

Please send my free copy of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute } SEND FOR ten 
folder. This places me under no obligation. | FREE FS 
Nome | FoupeRr 

Addr 

City Co State 
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This is the 


STICK-O-MAT 


STICK -O-MAT 
FLANNEL 
BOARDS 


Durably made of heavy flannel mounted 
on hardboard with reinforced edges for 
long wear. Included is a removable heavy 
wire folding easel with rubber feet to 
prevent scratching or slipping. In moss 
green, maroon, dark blue. 


Two sizes: 18”’x24” $3.75, 24”x36” $7.50 






CAPITALS 
lower case 





192 pieces 1'%4” high. Includes 52 CAPITALS, 
20 numerals, 120 lower case letters of heavy 
yellow board, velour backing for adhesion. 
File bin box for storage of characters teaches 
alphabetizing, use of indexes. A 9”x12” 
flannel board in each set. $2.50 per set 
Judy Alphaset #3—100 CAPITALS and numerals 3° 
high of heavy green board, velour backing. $3.00 
Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and 
Alphasets are completely functional, 
and offer unlimited possibilities for cre- 
ative expression. 

For many more ideas that make 
teaching and learning a lasting, satis- 
fying experience, write for catalog: 
“Materials by Judy”. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 .N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 294) 


sonal identification with peoples of other 
lands: a “step into their shoes” so to speak. 
in order to see life as they see it. This book. 
written after a postwar visit to certain Euro- 
pean and Near Eastern countries, reports first- 
hand, the after effects of war on people and 
especially on children. The accounts of people 
uprooted by war, told with a poignancy that 
comes from verbatim interviews. come from 
Greece, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Italy. 
France, Germany, and Finland. There is 
shocking realism in Miss Cobb’s reporting, 
yet combined with this is a sympathy and 
warmth of feeling for people that is evident 
on every page. 

The accounts of the half white, half black 
“brown babies” of Germany, symbol of a 
triple disgrace. illegitimacy. color difference. 
and defeat in war; families in Greece haunted 
by the possibility that their children might 
still be alive behind the Iron Curtain after 
three years of separation: Arab refugee chil- 
dren, dispossessed from lands and homes in 
Palestine whose memories of life include only 
squalor and misery in refugee tents; these 
accounts are not pleasant reading. Yet for 
adults and youth who want to understand his- 
tory by understanding the behavior of people 
who make history, this book should be read. 

A unique feature of the book is the inclusion 
of brief accounts of historical background 
that provide an understandable context for the 
subjective and personal stories of the people. 
—Reviewed by Howarp LEavitT. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL. 
By Mary Frank and Lawrence K. Frank. 
New York: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave. (A re- 
print of the 1950 Viking Press Edition.) 
Pp. 266. 35¢. Paper bound. This book pur- 

ports to help parents (and teachers working 

with parents) to understand their role in re- 
lation to the’school, and in methods of helping 
the school in its work with their children. 

Much of the material is standard information 

on child development, applied to various age 

groups. The range of topics is great, includ- 
ing some information on how children learn. 
discipline, the nursery school, kindergarten, 
the family, the role of parent, teacher and com- 
munity, and related topics. 

The book is informally written and interest- 
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ing. Probably the main criticisms are that 
the treatment of each topic is, of necessity, 
quite sketchy; and that while the book is com- 
prehensive, it does not particularly relate to 
helping the child in school. As a quick source 
of information concerning child care in re- 
gard to home educational experiences and 
mental hygiene, it can be useful—Reviewed 
by T. A. RINGNEss. 

Editor’s Note: The original edition of this book was 
reviewed in CuiLpHoop Epucation, December 1950. 


CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR 
CHILDREN. By Gladys Andrews. New 
York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
1954. Pp. 198. $4.75. Here is a book we 

have been waiting for—a book which will 
help us develop our own skills in providing 
vpportunities for children to express them- 
selves creatively through bodily movement. 
Teachers who have attempted to try to provide 
such activities for children will find new se- 
curity and insight from the opening discus- 
sions of creativity and children’s character- 
istics at different stages to the specific teacher 
comments and children’s responses in demon- 
strating lessons. Teachers for whom the con- 
tent of this book is a new horizon will find 
here a glimpse into the world of boys and 
girls which can contribute new zest to teach- 
ing. Not only is creativity for children em- 
phasized, but creativity in the teaching process 
as well. 

Throughout the book the emphasis is on 
movement as a “universal language of chil- 
dren”—a language that can express thoughts, 
feelings, and ideas. The author shows how 
fundamental locomotor and body movements 
can be explored with children at various age 
levels and developed into combinations and 
patterns which are unique expressions of the 
individual child or groups which produced 
them. These activities range from “movement 
for movement’s sake” to children’s expression 
of rather complicated interpretations of their 
environment. One of the important contribu- 
tions of this book is its illustration of the 
dynamic interrelationships which can be de- 
veloped between various kinds of creative ex- 
pression, as when rhythmic activities stimulate 
and are stimulated by painting, singing, writ- 
ing, oral expression, social studies, experiences. 

The book has a characteristic feeling tone 
of joy from cover to cover which is expressed 
in the text, as well as in the delightful draw- 
ings and the superb action pictures. This is 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Difference in Reading ; 
, Programs? 


ee 


The one big difference is the 
Three-Step Preparatory Book 
readiness program of 


| THE 
MACMILLAN READERS 


Only the Preparatory Book method 
provides instruction in reading that is 
always Readiness Centered and activity 
in reading that is Reading Centered. 


Thousands of teachers have recog- 
nized the merit of the Three-Step Pre- 
paratory Book Method. That is why 
more and more schools are changing 


to THE MACMILLAN READERS. 


Write now for more information 
about this modern reading program. 


New York 11 ¢ Cu1caco 16 
San Francisco 5e ATLANTA 3 * DALLAS 21 



















Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 297) 


truly a book which will help teachers foster 
the social and mental development of children 
as well as the emotional and physical.—Re- 
viewed by J. FRANCES HUEY. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD CARE 
AND GUIDANCE. Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg, Editor, New York: Doubleday, 575 
Madison Ave., 1954. Pp. 1016. $7.50. The 

purpose of the encyclopedia is to assist each 

reader to “a broad understanding of funda- 
mental attitudes which will help each reader 
to develop a personal guide for successful 
living with children.” The book is divided into 
two sections. The first section is a ready refer- 
ence guide to child care and guidance and the 
second consists of thirty chapters on child de- 
velopment and guidance by leading experts. 

Divided in this manner. the encyclopedia not 

only answers many questions provoked by 

child behavior that grow in parents’ minds 
but it provides a deeper treatment of these be- 

haviors in the chapters contained in Part II. 


This is an important book for parents. The 
parents who have this volume will find them. 
selves growing along with their children in 
understanding and enjoying every new stage 
of development. The book brims with sugges- 
tions and advice regarding toys. nutrition, 
musical instruments, vitamins, childhood dis- 
eases. recreation, special schools, health prob- 
lems. and books. It can serve as the “anxiety 
book” to which one turns for enlightenment 
that washes away the fear of new and little 


understood aspects of child behavior. Its 


greatest contribution is the direction it pro- 
vides for parental thinking toward a fuller 
enjoyment of children with no more effort 
than the reaching for the volume when the 
need arises and in leisure moments of medi- 
tation.— Reviewed by JOHN S. BENBEN. 
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See the inside back cover for a special 
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BLOCKRAFT CONSTRUCTION 
BLOCKS 


are recognized as a toy with out- 
standing creative value. Set No. 200 
contains 89 pieces — large pine blocks, 
in numerous shapes, and hardwood 
dowels for simple and complicated 


structures. 


Attractively Colored 





Ask Your School Supply Firm 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, JAMES KNIGHT 





JANIE LEARNS TO READ. Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Elementary School 
Principals and National School Public Re- 
lations Association, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., 1954. Pp. 40. 50¢. Both home 

and school have a part in preparing for read- 
ing readiness. The home. through developing 
a feeling of “at ease” with books and all the 
tools of maturation which prepare a child to 
read, is contributing a vital part of the prepar- 
ation which the teacher continues. Reading to 
the child, providing books, pictures, games, 
tools. trips. and similar experiential back- 
ground, all these constitute the things which 
happen at home. 

The teacher determines whether the child’s 
body, mind, experiences, emotions. and _ in- 
terests have readied him for reading. Talk- 
ing, listening, building, painting. and learning 
word concepts constitute the things which hap- 

(Continued on page 300) 








World 


Famous 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 





Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
velop mental alertness and physical 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific 
age needs . . . sturdily built by master 
woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 
for you! 


HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 
KANE, PA. 








-— Easy To Teach 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC SERIES 


| Grades 1-8 








You too will find arithmetic easy to teach with The 
UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Series because: 


© A new visualized approach leads pupils to dis- 
cover and understand number relationships and 
processes. 


® Abundant opportunities for practice and prob- 
lems are provided in the text for each grade. 


® Each arithmetical process is taught at the proper 
time in its correct sequence. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS River Forest, Ill. 


Palo Alto, Calif. Summit, New Jersey Atlanta,Ga. Dallas, Texas 


McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 299) 


pen at school and which furnish continuity, 
based on the individual differences of the 
children, to experiences begun in home and 
community.—Reviewed by A. C. Murpuy, 
Division of Extension, University of Texas, 
Austin. 


RICH THE TREASURE. By Harriet G. Long. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1953. Pp. 78. $2. The purpose of this 

booklet is to relate the profession of children’s 

librarianship to contemporary thought about 
the child. A brief history of public library 
work is given as a basis for understanding the 
role of this institution in the lives of children. 

Since the primary purpose of the library 
is to make available the books of enduring 
work that fulfill the needs of the readers, the 
children’s librarian becomes the guardian of 
literature for the young people and is in the 
strategic position that serves as the link be- 
tween the reader and books. She must have 
certain personality traits along with profes- 
sional training. 


The public library serves as an environ- 
mental factor in the leisure activities of chil- 
dren by providing a place to read as well as 
books and related materials such as records 
and films. The benefits to be gained through 
community cooperation are pointed out as 
being a factor in the success of a public library 
in offering increased educational opportunities 
to the young citizens.—Reviewed by Catu- 
ERINE STRIBLING, Division of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 


THE PREDICTION OF STUDENT-TEACH- 
ING SUCCESS FROM PERSONALITY 
INVENTORIES. By Fred T. Tyler. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Education, Vol. II, No. 4, Pp. 
233-314.) Pp. 81. $1.25. This monograph 

deals with the possibility of utilizing person- 

ality tests to predict probable success of pros- 
pective teachers. The tests chosen for analysis 
were the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory, 
the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory, 
and the Johnson Temperamental Analysis. A 
total of 189 participated in the tests. 
(Continued on page 302) 
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America’s newest, most ex: 
citing game with words is 
instructive to pe sce 
challenging to gro 
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game 
that’s really 
FOUR games in one, Times 
Square is a completely “pain- 
less’? way to teach arithmetic 
to children, a wonderful eve- 
ning’s entertainment for par- 


For FA 
with words, 


KRAEG GAMES, INC. 
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These games recommended by ACEI... 





ld 
’rithmetic gets a 
brand new costume of gay- 
colored cubes, a_ bright red 
shaker, and a set of designed- 
for-fun rules! Makes teaching 
easier . .. for all ages. 


At Your Dealers or Write Dept. T 
4500 SHENANDOAH AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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A bridge and boat 
for sea-going 
kindergarten play. 








Even in a crowded classroom... 


Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox give you 
more play value. ..enough to 
‘“‘go-around”’ for every child! 


Every child in your group needs block play. These 
large hollow blocks provide it despite crowded 
conditions. 


How? Mor-Pia Jumbo-Blox lock together—chil- 


dren can build without your help 
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) Build a stove, a plane, anything... 

Mor-Pla Blox hold group interest. Mor-Pla’s interlock is so simple, children make 
' ; things in a few minutes. Structures won’t slide 

apart—yet they’re quickly, easily taken apart. 


That means more time for play . . . more activity 
for more youngsters in each period! 


Built to last, of finest, grade A, Ponderosa pine. 
Mor-Pla Blox wipe clean. finish cannot chip 
or peel. 


‘Begin to enjoy this teaching help soon! 
Write for Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox Folder. to — 


J2.da. Blox, #34 boar 530. R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 





‘1h Pemet No. 2249060 
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Unit Building Blocks 
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Vary-Play Triangle Sets 
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Floor Trains 

Wooden Farm Figures 
Giant Dominoes 

Wild Animal Figures 
Tug Boat & Barges 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 
(Continued from page 300) 


Comparisons between the three tests and 
student-rating criteria used by supervisors 
were made after careful study of the available 
population, and after examination into the 
reliability of the measures. The ratings of 
supervisors were made upon four behavioral 
characteristics: (1) personal relations with 
students and teachers. (2) command and use 
of subject matter, (3) use of teaching proce- 
dures. and (4) class management. 

Extensive and exhaustive statistical treat- 
ment was employed by the investigator. As 
a result, he is of the opinion that no sufficiently 
reliable criteria of teaching success have, to 
date, been developed. He also feels that. until 
reliability of such criteria has been estab- 
lished, there is little justification for further 
prediction studies; and this exhaustive statis- 
tical treatment points out areas and techniques 
for further study. 

A bibliography of 70 items would prove ex- 
ceedingly valuable for persons considering 
further research into predictability of teach- 
ing success.—Reviewed by A. C. Murpny. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING. Proceed- 
ings of the 35th Annual Education Confer- 
ence, University of Delaware, Vol. IV. 
Compiled by Russell G. Stauffer. Newark, 
Delaware: Newark Printing Co., 1953. 
Pp. 68. $1.50. This bulletin is a compilation 

of the addresses delivered by Mary A. Adams, 

Laura Zirbes, and Alvina Treut Burrows at 

the reading conference, and the summaries of 

the sectional meetings. “Developing School- 

Wide Reading Programs,” “Learning Through 

Reading,” “Basic Skills in Reading.” and 

“Reading in Different Curriculum Areas” are 

the phases of developmental reading con- 

sidered by the speakers. These topics were 
discussed at the primary, intermediate, and 
secondary levels in the section meetings. All 
sessions of the conference were focused on the 
consideration of the foundations essential to 
all instruction, namely the acceptance of each 
child as an individual: diffentiation of instruc- 
tion at each child’s level of competency: ac- 
ceptance of these responsibilities by teachers. 

It is recommended that the bulletin be read 
by all who are interested in a developmental 
reading program for students of all levels.— 

Reviewed by CATHERINE STRIBLING. 





FERRY BOAT 


with two Ramps 


Perfect with Block Builders 





Kiln dried wood construc- 
tion. Smoothly finished in 
red, blue and yellow. 
Overall length: 31 inches 
Boat: length 18 inches 
width 10 inches 
height 714 inches 


$10.95 08 w. v. 


We carry everything for Nursery Schools—Kinder- 
garten—Summer Camps. 
Equipment—Furniture—Educational Toys—Arts and 
rafts—Music Instruments, etc. 


Write for complete price list. 
CA R 0 CAMP & SCHOOL 


SUPPLY CO. 
175 Fifth Ave New York 10, N. Y. 
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TERMITES 


VESTROYING Your 


FOUNDATION? 


Do refunds and adjustments gnaw 
away your income? When sickness 
or accident results in absence or with- 
drawal do you have the choice of 
making a refund or taking a loss? 
There is a better choice — the Tui- 
tion Refund Plan, that has protected 
schools and colleges and their stu- 
dents for 25 years. You, too, may 
enjoy this security. Mail the coupon 
below and get the facts before you 
plan for another season. 


The 


TUITION REFUND 


Plan 


A.W.G. DEWAR, INC. 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Number enrolled: pre-school___grade__ 





Average semester fee 
Days per week sessions per day 


School name and address 











Please send brochure and enrollment 
contract 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


As a former teacher of six- 


pina dal year-olds I love this descrip- 
Class? tion written by Janet A. 
_ Eaton, a teacher in Mont- 


gomery County Schools, Maryland: 

A first-grade class is a group of six-year- 
olds, none of which look, act, think, behave. 
talk, or grow in the same way. Its members 
are all victims of a magical age during which 
they pass from five-year-old babies to seven- 
year-old children. It comes with assorted 
needs ranging from Kleenex to affection. It 
has stars in its eyes and loose teeth in its 
mouth; questions on its mind, and Band Aids 
on its knees; forgiveness in its heart, and 
peanut butter sandwiches in its lunch. 

A first-grade class is able to put more things 
on a teacher’s desk during the first minute 
of school than any other class can accomplish 
in a full day. Two bouquets of flowers, six 
wilted leaves, a piece of father’s birthday cake, 
a pretty stone, three phonograph records, a 
favorite book, a turtle. a broken thermos, and 
a nest of three newly-hatched dead birds. 

A first-grade class is conditioned into read- 
ing by learning to grunt before it groans, 
and to see relationships between what it sees 
and hears and a whole lot of funny symbols. 
It is helped (?) by getting acquainted with a 
family of sickly people with hyperactive con- 
stitutions causing them to “run” rather than 
walk, leaving them out of breath and only 
able to talk in three word sentences, who com- 
plain loudly on each page with frequent 
“oh’s,” and who are losing their eyesight and 
require constant reminders from one another 
to “look and see.” 

A first-grade class is fond of big ice cream 
sandwiches, movies, dead birds, animal stories, 
and tales of how others lost their teeth and 
the rewards gained. It enjoys being read to, 
and will bring Hans Christian Andersen up- 
to-date by sparking the anticipated climax 
with the Dragnet theme. It loves a teacher 
during play period, hates her when she takes 
a gun away, and loves her again’ when she 
smiles naturally. 

A first-grade class is able to steal all of a 
teacher’s time with just a little, evenly divided, 
unplanned effort. A skinned knee, lost lunch, 
broken zipper, measle break out, untied shoe, 
small rubbers, conference request, and needed 
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affection for one with a new brother will fill 
a day nicely. 

A first-grade class is eager to inform its 
teacher of all the latest developments at home 
and abroad. She knows when every member 
of the family has a birthday, and the gifts 
received thereupon. She must look at every 
pair of new shoes, shirt, dress, and wallet; is 
invited to share the joy of being enlisted in 
Cowboy Joe’s Western Rangers, and is often 
called upon to voice personal opinion concern- 
ing last night’s Captain Video show. 

A first-grade class spends much time on a 
teacher’s feet, but more in her thoughts. It 
can turn her stomach during lunch, and her 
heart during dinner. It spills paint on her 
smock, and satisfaction in her soul. It leaves 
her with a headache at three, and greets her 
with a smile at nine. It brings noise during 
the day, and peace during the night. It takes 
everything out of her, but gives more back 
when it leaves a note on her desk written in 
poor manuscript but deepest feeling 
“7 love you.” 


“What Are Children Learn- 
ing That Will Help Them 
Live in Today’s World?” 
This is the very important topic for consider- 
ation in the March issue of Cu1LpHoop Eb. 
UCATION. 

The editorial by Pauline Hilliard, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, sets the tone 
for the whole issue. Kenneth Howe, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Ill., gives us 
“Some Psychological Considerations for 
Living in Today’s World.” “Learning Re- 
sources for Children” has been cooperatively 
written by Virginia White James,and Daisy 
Parton, University of Alabama. Other articles 
have been prepared by Jerome Leavitt, Port- 
land State Extension Center, Oregon, and Lois 
Y. Johnson, Los Angeles, California. 

An evaluation of books produced in the 
United States about their own country or 
continent has been prepared by individuals 
from the Philippines, Africa, Australia, and 
we hope. The Netherlands. 

The second section by Alberta Meyer and 
Harriet Bick of the St. Louis Public Schools 
is entitled “Children, Teachers, and Tools.” 
You will find much valuable help on use of 
audio-visual materials. 


Next Month 
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